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Proved by more than 250 churches every month! 


Why “Meeting with Wells” is the 
soundest FIRST STEP 












eeein organizing a building program or 
planning an expanded budget canvass 


‘y 

1 Derore a fund-raising plan 
can become successful in your church, 
your leaders should understand 
certain dynamics of giving. Before 
a plan of action can command 
their support, most of your leaders 
should agree that it is probably the 
one best plan for your church. 


The Best Time to “Meet with Wells” 


Good preparation, for a budget can- 
Vass program, may require a week or 
several months; for a building pro- 
gram, may require a week or several 
years. Even very preliminary deci- 
sions can make or break a program. 
When a few leaders start talking 
about a fund-raising program is the 
best time to hold a Wells Compli- 
mentary Conference. 


The Complimentary Conference 


In this meeting a Wells officer will 
guide your leaders through a self- 
study of your needs and potentials, 
and help you create a plan of action. 
The conference is held at your church, 
without cost to you and without any 
obligation on the part of your church. 
The Wells Conference uses group dis- 
cussion methods, and all present par- 
ticipate in the analysis and planning. 
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Church Fund-Raising 


Questions the Meeting Can Answer 


The conference usually answers such 
questions as: what are our needs? 
how much can we raise? what Chris- 
tian Stewardship principles should be 


CUUEOUAENEG) GONOUEROUEED CHEAEDOUOEEE: GUONNUEEGED CUCNUGENEE COREE ESEEOD ConteneeeeON Geneneneaney 


Behind the 
Complimentary 
Conference 


More than 150 members of the 
Wells Organizations are dedicat- 
ing their lives exclusively to ad- 
vising and assisting churches with 
their fund - raising programs — 
both building fund and budget. 
Currently Wells officers are hold- 
ing conferences at an average of 
more than 250 churches a month, 
without cost or obligation on the 
part of the churches using this 
voluntary Wells service. In the 
field of professional services, 
Wells will direct more than 600 
church fund-raising canvasses 
during the next 12 months, with 
better than 90% of these can- 
vasses reaching their insured ob- 
jectives on schedule. Hundreds of 
Wells client-churches testify that 
Wells methods are inexpensive 
and spiritually constructive. 


QOUHEUAAAUED OLDDRENEONND SonenENOOOES QNONOEOOONED cennnneneeeD eonnenenen 


CUUEECEEDOON AUUENOGUOGED CUOEONOGOOON CHONEEEEOHED ‘CHCOOEOOONOR UUOUNEREEGED (ODOEOEEHOOHY GUCHOEEOREED COOTUCUOGOOHD Geenensenens seeeeeeconom evcuceeeees seensenentey 
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stressed? when should we draw build- 
ing plans? should we borrow? when 
is the best time to start? how do we 
secure approval? what are our first 
steps? 


If the Wells Complimentary Confer- 
ence does not answer a particular 
question, at least that question is iso- 
lated as being strategically important, 
and the group can determine upon 
steps to get the answer. Consequently, 
following a Wells Conference the 
church leaders either have agreed 
upon a plan of action or they have 
determined upon preliminary steps 
to take toward agreement. 


How to Arrange for a Conference 


No special preliminaries are neces- 
sary beyond arranging for your top 
responsible leadership to be present. 
Simply phone or write the nearest 
Wells office. You will probably find 
that a Wells officer is planning to be 
in Or near your community within 
the next week or two. (Twenty of our 
most experienced officers give almost 
full time to these Conferences.) As 
a clergyman or responsible lay leader, 
you are invited to phone the nearest 
Wells office collect any time you want 
to discuss the finances of your church. 


CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St., CEntral 6-05U0 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 327 Wyatt Bidg., STerling 3-7333 
NEW YORK, Empire State Bldg., OXford 5-1855 
CLEVELAND, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-0490 

OMAHA, W.O.W. Bidg., JAckson 3100 

FORT WORTH, Electric Bidg., FAnnin 9374 

ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Alpine 2728 

LOS ANGELES, Statler Bidg., MAdison 6-5686 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St., GArfield 1-0277 
TORONTO, 330 Bay St., EMpire 6-5878 
WINNIPEG, Somerset Bidg., 93-6493 
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SENT TO YOU DIRECT FROM A FOREIGN LAND 


IF YOU JOIN THE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB NOW! 


You will receive—absolutely 
without cost —a beautiful, 
valuable “Surprise Gift” 
fy from a foreign land, if you 
wy join the Around- the-World 
Shoppers Club now. We 
make this offer to demonstrate the qual- 
ity and uniqueness of the Around-the- 
World Club selections sent to members 
every month from abroad. 


This surprise gift, if obtainable here, 
would probably be priced as high as 
$5.00 retail. It is typical of the values 
and quality of the gifts our members re- 
ceive every month for only $2.00, post- 
paid, duty free. 

Imagine. yourself shop- 
ping in the tiny villages and 
the big cities of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, the Near East and the 
Far East! Imagine yourself 4 
examining the hundreds of ‘unusual 
articles peculiar to each land, many of 
them hand-made — then selecting for 
yourself and your family the very 
choicest in interest, usefulness, beauty 
and value! That’s the thrill of Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club membership— 
shopping for the world’s most fabulous 
gifts without leaving your chair! 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 
As a member you receive a wonderful 









package every month from a 
different corner of the globe 

. delivered to your door for 
just $2.00. You pay no pos- 
tage, no duty; the value is 
guaranteed to be $3.50 to 
$6.00 each. How can this be 
done? The secret is the magic of the 
American dollar. Foreign nations des- 
perately need our money to support 
native industry and are glad to offer 
tremendous merchandise values in ex- 
change. Thus you get far more for your 
money—and at the same time do your 
bit to improve world conditions. 


Membership Is FREE 


It costs nothing to join the club, and 
there are no membership fees or dues. 
You may join on the 3 
months plan (3 consecutive 
shipments for $6.00), the 6 
months plan (6 consecutive 
shipments for $11.50) or the 
12 months plan (12 consecu- 
tive shipments for $22.00). 

Each month you'll look forward to the 
arrival of your foreign shipment with 
eager anticipation! Note the foreign 
markings, the fascinating stamps; 
where is it from... Japan, India, Switz- 
erland, South America, Africa? What’s 
inside? Something exciting, precious 
and valuable—for it’s from the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. But no mat- 








Anound-the- World Shopper Club 


71 CONCORD STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


ter what it is, you will be amazed by its 
good taste, beautiful craftsmanship and 
value. 

Your First Gift Without Charge! 


To induce you to join our club now, 
we want to send you a magnificent sur- 
prise gift from abroad absolutely with- 
out charge! We cannot tell you what 
this gift will be, but our representative 
abroad will pick out the most beautiful 
and desirable gift available at the time 
we receive your coupon. It will be sent 
directly to your home with our compli- 
ments for joining at this time. 

Mail the Coupon Today 

So why not join these thrilling “shop- 
ping tours around the world” while this 
EXTRA GIFT offer is being made? If 
not delighted with your gift or with your 
first month’s club selection, keep BOTH 
gifts and we will refund your complete 
subscription cost! 

T ant the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 736 
| 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. | 


1 Please enroll me as a Member and send me my 
—— gift from abroad, absolutely without 
| charge. Also start regular monthly shipments Ss | 

the club’s selection of foreign merchandise, to be 
shipped direct to me from countries of origin 
and to continue through the following term of 


| membership: | 
| 03 Months...... $6.00 1 enclose 

06 Months...... $11.50 remittance for | 
] 0 12 Months..... $22.00 Ricsactacabs ! 
1 UNMID. .ccccccccccccns scccccccrcoscedenseesceseoes | 

(Please Print) 
EE EES ROE EAN“ 7: 1 
1 ic nduntscesnsrasneensniibe State. 
o3 Post Office Dept. charges a service 


g 15e Ay BRD. foreign kages, which is rrliected 
i by your postman and cannot prepaid. 


[ eteronces : Frankin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, 1 H 
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A good many years ago I studied for a session in 
the United Free Church College of Glasgow. Shortly 
before Christmas I was invited to spend part of the 
holidays in a hospitable home in Stirling. One eve- 
ning, with a light snow falling, as I was walking down 
the street, my attention was attracted by a little group 
of excited children a bit ahead of me. They were ac- 
companied by a man and paused in front of each store 
to window shop. The windows of that day, however, 
were so wee, so high, and so full of a number of 
things, that these children would have had a difficult 
time of it to see what was on display, had not their 
guardian stooped down, picked them up, one by one, 
and lifted them high enough to give them a good look 
at the wonderful things those windows contained. As 
I caught up with them suddenly I realized how mov- 
ing was the scene at which I had been casually 
glancing. The man, whose strong arms were making 
it possible for these children to see, could not himself 
see anything. He was the blind organist of one of 
Stirling’s kirks. 

I have often thought of this incident. We have been 
living in a time of very great, as well as very rapid, 
advance. Our children, with better training than we 
had, are ready immediately to accept and to make 
use of new discoveries. If, however, innovations run 
counter to what we have known, some of us are quite 
slow to embrace them. We do not like them, and we 
know we never shall understand the processes by 
which they were developed. Is it farfetched to won- 
der whether our little story has anything to suggest to 
us as, for example, we ponder the changes in our new 
church-school materials, or listen to someone who dis- 
likes some of the unfamiliar phrases of the Revised 
Standard Version, or read of the novel experiments 
being made in the realm of race relationships? Doubt- 
less a portion of us who were trained in another day 
will find it impossible fully to understand these new 
things. Shall we, therefore, refuse to permit our chil- 
dren to hear and discuss these matters, and decide 
them for themselves? This was not what our organist 
did. Manifestly he took hold with both hands of his 
opportunity to help his children to see what he knew 
he himself could never see. 


—Joun W. CurisTIeE 
Minister, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
‘Are We Drifting 


Toward Rome?’ 
« Permit me to commend you most 
strongly for your publication in Pressy- | 
TERIAN Lire [August 8, 1953] of the | 
Reverend Albert J. Lindsey’s article, | 
“Are We Drifting Toward Rome?” The 
article is thoughtful, thought-provoking, 
and timely, I trust it will have a wide | 
reading and a favorable reception. 
—Rev. H,. Clare WELKER | 
Loveland, Colorado 





. Too many folks outside the Church 
are e looking for just such sweeping criti- | 
cisms, especially that of our Gene oral | 
Assembly. .. . 

—Mnrs. Cuester M. WoopruFFr 

Los Angeles, California 

See reply to Mr. Lindsey (“We Are | 
Not Drifting Toward Rome”) page 29) 
of this issue. —THE EDITORS | 
| 


Singing in Church | 
« In reply to Arthur Austin’s article, | 
“Are You Afraid to Sing in Church?” 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, August 8, 1953, | 
the following comments are offered. . . . | 
As an organist and choirmaster . . . I can | 
agree in part with what Mr. Austin says, 
but he doesn’t offer any suggestions that | 
would be helpful in getting the congre- | 
gations to sing. I am firmly convinced | 
that the trouble lies with the organists, | 
the instruments they have to play, the | 
selection of hymns, and not so much with | 
the man in the pew. laying of | 
hymns is the organist’s major job, but | 
unfortunately few of them realize it. . . . | 
In my present situation (a downtown 
San Francisco parish), I play one of the 
world’s worst organs . . . but in spite of | 
the lack of good organ tone, my con- | 
gregation sings and chants to perfection, 
and lustily. I find it necessary to do lots | 
of unorthodox things to get the best | 
possible results from the instrument .. . | 
but the congregation responds well. 
—Rosert M. WEBBER 
San Francisco, California 


« Pursuant to the article “Are You 
Afraid to Sing in Church?” . . . granted 
there is a lack of gusto in congregational 
singing, but let us hasten to the defense 
of the congregations in their strike of 
silence against a hierarchy whose hymnal 
has withheld the favorite gospel songs 
that formerly brought a roof-raising re- 
sponse. 

This is no unimportant issue. How 
about our “low” churchmen having a| 
voice in the compilation of a well | 
balanced new Presbyterian hymnal very | 
soon? —JouHN M. PEFFERS | 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Turlock, California 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Immortal Tidings in Mortal Hands 
ARTHUR J. MOORE. A ringing 


call for a renewed dedication to 
spreading the gospel into the whole 
world. A stirring reminder for every 
Christian that he bears the “im- 
mortal tidings” in his mortal hands. 
PUBLISHED Sept. 8. $1.75 


Mandate to Humanity 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT. In 
this scholarly study the Ten Com- 
mandments speak with compelling 
urgency to Western man, caught 
between the pressure of materialism 
within and communism without. Dr. 
Poteat makes vivid the history and 
meaning of the Commandments and 
their relevance to our day. 

PUBLISHED SEPT. 8. $3.75 


Questions Jesus Asked 


CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. “Seven- 
teen studies of some of the search- 
ing questions asked by our Lord. 
- + . interesting to read and filled 
with inspiring Christian teaching.” 
—Christian Observer. $2 


The Mighty Saviour 





IN “GRACE 


and Knowledge” 


In Parables 

CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. These 14 
common-sense messages offer new di- 
rections and adventures for everyone 
seeking the truth and light of Jesus’ 
teachings. Each message is clearly out- 
lined and fully illustrated, drawing 
spiritual truth gnd inspiration from 
a parable of Jesus. PuBLisHeD Sept. 8. 

$2 

Be Still and Know 

GEORGIA HARKNESS. An original 
poem and prayer, together with a Bible 
text, comprise each of these 86 page- 
length devotions. Here Miss Harkness 
shares the comfort and power she has 
found in heeding the biblical admoni- 
tion, “Be still and know that I am 
God.” PusBLisHep Sept. 8. $1.25 


The Gospel and the Gospels 
JULIAN PRICE LOVE. This fresh 
and distinctive approach to the study 
of the gospel of Christ shows how the 
four Gospels have one essential mes- 
sage—Christ’s “good news” of redemp- 
tion. Here is new understanding of the 
Gospels to strengthen faith and evan- 
gelistic fervor. PUBLISHED Sept. 8. $2.75 


Through Christ Our Lord 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. 147 daily de- 
votions based on Jesus’ most memo- 
rable words. “A searching of the words 
of Jesus that creates a deeper search 
of one’s own thought. .. . excellent.” 
—Church Management. $1.25 


ARTHUR J. MOORE. A warmhearted, vigorous plea for every man 
to come face to face with the claim and the challenge and the call of 
Christ. “Will deepen spiritual life, widen knowledge and give one a 
more penetrating insight into the meaning of the saving power of Christ.” 


—The Expositor. 


$2 


At Your Bookstore 
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MEDITATIONS 





Solitude and Communion 


Two verses from the Psalms point up 
two alternating and complementary 
needs of the human soul. The first is the 
desire and the need to get away from it 
all. The second is the equally great de- 
sire and need to get together. 

“O that I had wings like a dove! I 
would fly away and be at rest” (Psalm 
55:6). That burning desire of the 
psalmist could be echoed by most of us 
at one time or another, Sometimes we 
need physical rest. No matter if the 
spirit is willing, “the flesh is weak” 
(Matthew 26:41). A mother burdened 
with constant care of little children, or a 
businessman keeping up a hectic sched- 
ule, longs for just plain physical rest. 
Many of the short tempers and harsh 
words which make life thorny arise be- 
cause we all get physically tired. Some- 
times we long to get away from other 
people. We need to be alone in a boat, 
or on a beach, or in the woods, or curled 
up with a book oblivious of anyone else. 
Sometimes we long to get away from 
responsibilities. While we know that men 
were built with shoulders to bear “the 
burden of the day and the scorching 
heat” (Matthew 20:12), nonetheless 
there are times when we want to get out 
from under, For a while we don’t want 
to plan meals or run organizations. We 
don’t want to make calls or be responsi- 
ble for the investment of other people's 
money. We are weary of the chores of 
life and of making important decisions. 

There is every reason to think that 
Jesus felt the need to get away from 
it all from time to time. Sometimes it 
was simply to go aside with his disciples 
for rest, as when we wish that we could, 
in the beautiful phrase of the psalmist, 
“Take the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea” 
(Psalm 139:9), More often it was to go 
apart for prayer and perhaps for per- 
spective. So, after a day of healings, 
“He rose and went out to a lonely place, 
and there he prayed” (Mark 1:35). So, 
when the twelve Disciples returned from 
their mission, he said to them, “Come 
away by yourselves to a lonely place, 
and rest a while” (Mark 6:31). So, after 
the feeding of the five thousand, “After 
he had dismissed the crowds, he went 
up into the hills by himself to pray” 
(Matthew 14:23). 

But there are other and more im- 
portant times when we have an equally 
burning desire to get together with 
others in a corporate life. “One thing 
have I asked of the Lord, that will I 
seek after; that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life” 
(Psalm 27:4). Man was not created to 


be alone. Man was created to be together 
with others. As the Lord said to Adam in 
the garden of Eden, “It is not good that 
the man should be alone” (Genesis 
2:18). So man is created for responsi- 
bility in fellowship with others, and only 
in association with others can he find the 
fulfillment of his soul. “For where two 
or three are gathered in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them” (Matthew 
18:20). “Not neglecting to meet to- 
gether, as is the habit of some, but en- 
couraging one another” (Hebrews 
10:25). It takes several logs to make a 
fire. It takes several people to make a 
home or a church. Virtue is shown as it 
is exercised towards others—in the home, 
or church, or office, or community, or 
nation, or world. That is the nature of 
the universe where we are “bound in 
the bundle of the living” (I Samuel 
25:29), and from which in our clearer 
moments we do not want to escape. 

This has a special bearing on the 
Communion service, the very name of 
which means to partake of something 
with others. Prayer can be a solitary ex- 
ercise, but Communion is something in 
which we take part with our fellow 
Christians, whether it be on World-Wide 
Communion Sunday or at any ob- 
servance of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. Jesus made that very clear, In 
Luke’s account of the Last Supper, we 
find Jesus saying to his disciples, “With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you” (Luke 22:15, KJV). Jesus 
knew full well the value of getting away, 
but he also knew the value of “the fel- 
lowship of kindred minds.” Any Chris- 
tian is better and stronger when he is 
in the company of others, sharing fel- 
lowship and responsibility. This is the 
one great thing we desire of God, that 
we may live in his house and with his 
people all the days of our life. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Psalm 55:1-8. I would fly away. 

Second Day: Matthew 26:36-46. The flesh is weak. 

Third Day: Matthew 20:1-16. The burden of 
the day. 

Fourth Day: Psalm 139:1-12. The wings of the 
morning. 

Fifth Day: Mark 1:32-38. To a lonely place. 

Sixth Day: Mark 6:7-31. Rest a while. 

Seventh Day: Matthew 14:22-27. He dismissed the 
crowds. 

Eighth Day: Matthew 15:29-39. Sending away 
the crowds. 

Ninth Day: Psalm 27:1-6. Dwell in the house ot 
the Lord. 

Tenth Day: Genesis 2:18-25. Man should not be 
alone. 

Eleventh Day: Matthew 18:10-20. Two or three 

Twelfth Day: Hebrews 10:19-25. Not neglecting 
to meet together. 

Thirteenth Day: I Samuel 25:23-31. The bundle 
of the living. 

Fourteenth Day: Luke 22:14-23. With desire. 

—Lawrence MacCoii Horton 
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THE COVER shows pastor Rob- 
ert Vogt (with church model) and 
members of Milwaukie, Oregon, 
Presbyterian Church marking site 
where their sanctuary will stand. 
Noting sharp need in the expanding 
suburban community for recreation 
facilities, the people of the church 
bought a five-and-a-half-acre lot of 
woodland fronting on a lake. When 
the church is built, remaining land 
will be opened to the public as a 
park, offering picnic grounds, swim- 
ming, and boating. The congrega- 
tion is now meeting in a Seventh- 
day Adventist Church. (See page 
31.) 


“U.S. churches must practice at 
least the same resourcefulness as 
chain grocery stores in locating 
their establishments where they are 
most needed, or they will find them- 
selves out of business,” said Dr. 
William Villaume of the National 
Council of Churches recently. The 
statement sums up the whole reason 
of being of the Presbyterian nation- 
wide Building Funds Campaign. By 
now it is a truism that vast popula- 
tion movements of the past decade 
have left many churches without 
congregations and congregations 
without churches. If Protestantism 
is to survive as a factor in American 
affairs, we must see to it that there 
are enough Protestant churches 
where people live. Presbyterians 
have responded to this need, All 
over the country, lots are being pur- 
chased, churches are being built, as 
a result of contributions to the 
Building Funds Campaign. To find 
examples of this achievement and 
learn how nearly the need was be- 
ing met, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE sent 
Associate Editor James Hoffman to 
the area where the most rapid and 
dramatic population growth is tak- 
ing place—the Pacific Coast. But 
what he found there differs only in 
the size of the figures from the prob- 
lems and triumphs of Presbyterians 
in a thousand communities all 
around the nation. 


Betty Ormsbee Mould, who wrote 
What Makes a Good Sunday 
School? (page 10) sees Christian 
education from two angles: She is 
the mother of three children and a 
Sunday school teacher; and her hus- 
band is Ralph N. Mould, assistant 
secretary of the Department of 
Field Program, Board of Christian 
Education, 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


KOREA: 





A ROOF FOR THE CHURCH 


There has been a lot of talk during the past six weeks 
about who won the war in Korea. The Communists 
have claimed a great victory, and the UN and the free 
nations have claimed the world’s first victory through 
collective security. And many observers have said, per- 
haps more concisely, that nobody won the war in Korea. 
The only claims that will stand examination are that 
the Republic of Korea still exists and that the Com- 
munists have less territory now than they had before 
they roared across the 38th Parallel in 1950. 

But more important is the question: who lost the 
war? In this day of jets and napalm bombs, nobody may 
win, but somebody always loses. And it’s always the 
people—the common, ordinary, garden variety of 
people. 

More than 275,000 American parents have had sons 
killed or wounded in this “police action.” And the 
same must be said for more than two million parents 
in North Korea and China. But the real losers are the 
free people of Korea, both above and below the 38th 
Parallel. 

The results after three years of bloodshed are ap- 
palling. The Korean peninsula is similar to the states 
of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania in size and 
in population (prewar, 29,500,000). Twenty million 
were in South Korea, nine million in North. Today the 
population of the Republic of South Korea is about the 
same, but the figure for North Korea has been cut by 
more than half because of death and the flight of some 
four million refugees to the South. 

The total number of casualties suffered by the people 
of Korea is estimated at more than five million, or one 
sixth of the population. In South Korea there are eight 
million homeless (half refugees from the north), or al- 
most half the total population. There are at least 100,000 
orphans, and 300,000 war widows with more than 500,- 
000 children. One half of the nation’s visible assets 
have been destroyed, including more than a million 
homes. It is estimated that $1,250,000,000 will be re- 
quired to restore the nation’s economy. 

But the free Korean people are brave and self-reliant. 
They have already done a great deal with the ruins and 
rubble left them. And, with the help of the United Na- 
tions, the United States, and other friends, they will do 
more with what they are given than any other people in 
the world, This fact has been amply proved, as the 





readers of PRESBYTERIAN Lire know, by the astounding 
success story of the Presbyterian Church in Korea. 
This Church, divided, buffeted, and beaten as no 
church has ever been in modern times, is today the 
Far East’s largest (700.000 members ), and one of the 
most vigorous anywhere. With a third of its 2,250 
churches badly damaged or obliterated, with more 
than a third of its some 900 ministers murdered or 
missing, with its lay leadership almost completely gone, 
it has managed to grow. Aided by a team of heroic 
American missionaries and by unprecedented support 
by American Christians at home and in the armed 
forces, the Korean Church today has a 500-student 
seminary and more than 2,350 active congregations. 
There are scores of orphanages for thousands of parent- 
less children. Church-run Bible Clubs have become 
schools and even homes for some 50,000 youngsters. 
But the Church in Korea can work much better with 
a roof over its head. The Church’s seminary, probably 
the largest Presbyterian seminary in the world, has no 
buildings. Its old campus in Seoul was completely 
destroyed. Two of Christianity’s most famous Korean 
operations, Chosun Christian University and Severance 
Hospital in Seoul, lost more than half of their buildings 


san 





With a third of their churches completely destroyed, the 
Presbyterian congregations of Korea worship where they can. 
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and equipment. At least a dozen Presbyterian secondary 


schools—old and newly formed for refugee students— 
need buildings or repairs. And there is the matter of 
major repairs or new construction for at least 700 con- 
gregations, and for dozens of missionary residences 
which could be put to use in many ways. 

With the war still on, consideration of these rehabili- 
tation projects was postponed. But when the truce 
came, the General Council of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. was ready for action. Two weeks after the fight- 
ing had ceased, the Council voted to ask the Church 
for special assistance in providing a roof for the Pres- 
byterian Church in Korea. 


AST week, in a letter to ministers, Church Moderator 
John A. Mackay had this to say: 

“\We Presbyterians were honored by God to bring 
into being the largest church family in Korea. God 
now challenges us by the armistice to meet the 
changed fortunes of our fellow Christians in that be- 
loved and afflicted country. 

“Through the ‘One Great Hour of Sharing’ we have 
already expressed our concern for the physical needs 
of the Korean people. The spiritual rehabilitation of 
the Korean Church must now be begun. In order that 
the Church in Korea may resume quickly its full-scale 
activities, damaged buildings must be made usable. In 
some instances, temporary structures must be provided 
for churches, hospitals, schools, and Bible Institutes. 
To carry on this work a minimum sum of $350,000 will 
be required. Our fellow Christians in Korea are at this 
moment engaged in a desperate effort to rehabilitate 
their buildings. Surely we cannot stand idly by and 
watch them struggle alone with an impossible task. 

“The General Council . . . has authorized me to in- 
vite our people to respond in this emergency. It would 
seem to be eminently in keeping with the spirit of 
World-Wide Communion Sunday that on that day 
(October 4) Presbyterian congregations should be 
given an opportunity to make a special contribution 
towards Christ’s cause in Korea. 

“It has not been felt necessary to prepare leaflets, 
offering envelopes, or other promotional devices. . . . 
This offering is to be considered an extension of the 
1953 ‘One Great Hour’ offering, and contributions will 
be counted as additional to those already given. 
Offerings should be . . . marked ‘Korean Rehabilita- 


tion.’ 


ARLIER, the General Council stated that, following 
the truce, the UN and other secular agencies have 
been providing for the physical necessities of Korea. 


Special Korea Offering—World-Wide Communion Sunday, October 4 
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Their school, blackboards, and books demeliched by war, 


Korean youngsters practice handwriting in the dirt. 


The Council pointed out, however, that the responsi- 
bility for restoration of churches, schools, and hospitals 
rests upon the churches. “Permanent reconstruction of 
Korean church property cannot be undertaken until 
the political situation is more stable. Meanwhile, 
emergency repairs are urgent. .. . In schools and hos- 
pitals, a minimum of essential equipment must be pro- 
vided.” 

The funds from this special offering on October 4 
will help do the following: (1) Assist 300 Presbyterian 
congregations in the Seoul and Chunju areas to make 
their buildings usable. A gift of only $500 for each 
church will make this possible, in most instances. (2) 
Aid eighteen Presbyterian-supported institutions in 
Korea to repair their buildings and install minimum 
equipment. This includes the seminary (temporary 
buildings); Severance Hospital and Taegu Hospital; 
Chosun Christian University and a new refugee col- 
lege in Taegu; nine Church high schools in Seoul, 
Chunju, Taegu, Pusan, and Andong; a farm school and 
nurses training school; two Bible Institutes and the 
Bible Clubs for youngsters (equipment). (3) Make 
livable thirty-one damaged and looted residences now 
needed for fast-returning Korea missionaries. 

For some Presbyterians the thought of a special 
offering October 4 to “roof” a Church which their fore- 
bears began, might be disturbing. But it will be far less 
disturbing, extremely more valuable (and considerably 
less expensive ) to them than the actual roofing of the 
church which they attend every Sunday. The Presby- 
terians of Korea may have lost the war, but they are 
far from losing their faith in Christ and in the future. 
American Presbyterians will have another chance to 
join their Korean brothers in a common task on Octo- 
ber 4. —THE EDITORS 
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A GOOD SUNDAY SCHOOL? 


“Yet in the church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by 
my voice I might teach others also, than 
ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.” 


—I Corinthians 14:19 (K. J. V.) 


Have you been hankering for the 
Sunday school of the good old days? 
The one that got “back to the Bible” 
and gave you something sound to live 
by? Watch out. Your memory has you 
booby-trapped. 

Was your Sunday school like mine? 
Entertainment was hard to come by in 
1922 for a ten-year-old. No radio—no 
TV—not often a movie. “Opening exer- 
cises” at our church in western Penn- 
sylvania was the sparkling half-hour of 
my week. Five-year-olds and seventy- 
fives all met together. The orchestra or 
band (depending on which instruments 
showed up) played loud and fast; we 
sang peppy songs; we waved our arms 
frantically to choose our hymn favorites. 

In the lulls we tried to figure out from 
the board up front why last week’s col- 
lection was two dollars off from the week 
before. If we could spot young men in 
the balcony, we knew either the baseball 
or basketball season was on. After “the 
collection” and prayer, the superinten- 
dent, with an air of magic, produced the 
“object lesson.” Of them all, I remember 
only the raw egg cooked a glass of 
alcohol to expose what went on in the 
stomachs of alcoholics. 

Next came the results of the current 
attendance contest. On a poster up front 
each class was represented by a gaudy 
car. To my continuing despair our yel- 
low Essex was always one lap behind the 
purple Overland of the junior depart- 
ment, The young people’s red Reo never 


( 


did get going. Another rouser of a hymn 
dismissed us to our classes and thud, 
the fun was over. 

For fifty-two Sundays a year, we took 
turns reading a paragraph from the les- 
son book and watching the clock, This 
sounds harmless, but because I had 
reeled off the memory work before my 
junior colleagues got around to it, I was 
“promoted” to a group of twelve-year- 
olds. My ten-year-old level of reading 
was a weekly pain in the neck to them 
and a deep humiliation to me. And be- 
cause we studied “Great Leaders of the 
Church” all in one gulp, I believed Paul 
and Moses traveled the same route. At 
10:45 the bell rang—we were free to 
throw down our books in mid-sentence 
and rush for the door and a Queen’s 
Garden which we read, sub rosa, in 
church. 

This was an average American Sun- 
day school, What did it profit a man? or 
a junior girl? Why did we come? What 
did we get? No one ever asked us. We 
might have answered: “My family al- 
ways goes; to beat the Baptists on the 
corner; because you're supposed to; to 
learn about God and Jesus.” 

This Sunday school was neither fish 
nor fowl, neither worship nor Christian 
experience. It neither raised nor an- 
swered questions. It was moralistic, 
pious teaching: “Do this—be good—do 
what Jesus wants.” It stuffed the young 
with an indigestible pudding of Biblical 
facts, and starved youth and adults on 
a watery gruel. It was a placid, disor- 
ganized little island around which 
eddied the world stream of fifty years, in 
which more changes were taking place 
than in the preceding thousand years. 
Who wouldn't recall that unruffled 
security with nostalgia? 





Part of the marvelous vitality of 
Christianity is its refusal to be left high 
and dry and static. Today, because the 
Spirit disturbed and guided concerned 
men and women into action, the church 
school has a chance at new life. We have 
“words easy to be understood” that can 
speak to today’s needs. 

Are you a church officer, teacher, or 
pupil? No one before you has ever had 
so dazzling an array of tools and ma- 
terials and curriculum with which to 
work. But a stack of books, a sackful of 
methods, and a troop of teachers is not 
a ready-mix package for a successful 
Sunday school. What has to ha*en? 
How can we. gauge a good school? When 
is it “speaking with understanding” and 
when, in Paul's words, is it “speaking 
into the air” (I Corinthians 14:9)? 
Whether your church has fifty members 
or one thousand, you can examine it for 
the following points. 

A good Sunday school has a bright, 
unchanging goal: to help persons of 
every age through step-by-step learn- 
ing experiences grow into informed de- 
votion to a saving Christ, to help them 
to do the will of the Father in the 
Church, the community, and the world. 

It has teachers who know this goal 
and are continually seeking knowledge 
on how they may better guide their 
pupils and themselves in this direction. 
And the good Sunday school is no 
distant stepchild but a blood relation to 
the total Church, How can this come 
about? 

Let’s start with that overworked 
scapegoat, the minister, because in this 
job he’s our number one boy. His broad 
shoulders carry the educational load of 
the church, or it doesn’t get carried. / 
good school comes only when he sees 
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Good intentions are not enough. It takes an interested 


congregation and trained teachers with a living faith 


By Betty Ormsbee Mould 


the whole Church as a teaching-learning 
fellowship under the Lord and Teacher 
of all. Harry Munro wrote: “The pastor 
who occasionally looks in upon his Sun- 
day school in a patronizing manner is 
educating a generation who, a few years 
later, will occasionally look in upon his 
church in a patronizing manner.” 

Last April, a middle-aged minister 
from East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
turned up, shyly, in the nursery teacher's 
class of a Lehigh Presbytery workshop. 
“I'm working my way through Sunday 
school,” he explained. This man has a 
vision—he sees that Christian disciple- 
ship begins in the nursery and does not 
end with an adult class. He is preparing 
to spread his pastoral care from the new 
baby to the great-grandfather. He is 
boning up on how to approach each of 
these with skill and intelligence. 

The educating minister won't let his 
session go home after an agenda full only 
of reports, supply preachers, special 
days, appeals, and so on, without a peep 
about the Sunday school. A working 
session makes the teaching program a 
high-priority concern. 

Every June for the past five years, a 
session in Texas has warmed teachers’ 
hearts with a recognition dinner, The 
elders prepared the programs, their 
wives the meal. Some wise minister has 
led his elders to see the means by which 
Christian growth takes place. 

Country-wide, many an alert session 
has appointed a committee on Christian 
education, The committee examines the 
entire church program with an educa- 
tional spyglass. It then offers sugges- 
tions, tries to see that all activities are 
moving forward to the same goal. The 
minister is always present, but stays out 
of the driver's seat. 
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A California committee, in its first 
year, cocked a critical eye at the hoary, 
traditional “Christmas entertainment.” 
Under strong light it looked stupid and 
secular: Santa Claus, exhausting tab- 
leaux, and lots of noisy milling around. 
The committee discarded tradition and 
came up with an imaginative family 
festival on Christmas Eve. The entire 
school helped. More families than ever 
before came to see a simple tree in an 
informal room, a quiet story told to the 
children around the tree, cocoa and 
cookies, and, to take home, a school- 
made worship service and candle to use 
with the family. After three years, the 
festival is one of the most charming yet 
meaningful events in the church. 

The committee can also be a shield 
and buckler for minister, session, and 
hard - pressed superintendent. Here is 
a case where an objective approach 





**Star Items”’ 


For a Good S.S. 


Know where you're heading 
Use Presbyterian teaching materials 
Look for an educating minister 
Challenge the session 
Create an education committee 
Work your superintendent 
Invite persons to teach who will 
— live out their faith 
— know they don’t know much 
— take time to take training 
— love their job 
Demand worshipful worship 
Continue, not quit, with youth 
Spark work with homes and parents 
Clean up and paint up 
Wake up to 1953 and best methods 





smoothed a bad snag: A junior-high 
supervisor in New Jersey last year de- 
cided what was good enough for his 
grandfather would be even better for 
his pupils. He simply dropped the 
session-approved curriculum and 
hymnals and set sail on his own un- 
charted sea. The committee acted, and 
the Sunday school superintendent re- 
layed the news, tactfully, that a teacher 
must abide by the curriculum or take 
himself elsewhere. No personal rap for 
anyone. 

The minister helps his teachers to 
grow. Nice, simple statement, isn’t it? 
It implies the most indicative, taxing 
work of his ministry—work out of the 
limelight with no laurels on his brow. 
But he must make the decision whether 
he will be a dead-ender, dictating all 
things, or whether he will be a genera- 
tor, releasing leaders and _ increasing 
their spiritual growth and working skills. 

If your general superintendent is a 
plant manager to the minister, taking 
his cue from him and the Christian edu- 
cation committee (under session), see- 
ing the over-all aim of the school, do- 
ing hard spadework, lock him in and 
lose the key—you've got something. 

Dr. J. W. Dodds wrote: “To deal with 
life and yet render it sterile is the un- 
forgivable academic crime.” A minister 
answered: “The worst crime a teacher 
can commit is to teach without any 
really Christian rhyme or reason.” 

Some churches have two qualifica- 
tions for teachers: (a) show up on Sun- 
day; (b) have a kind heart. What ails 
us? Because a man has a kind heart and 
shows up at the office, would we dream 
of letting him nip out a child’s tonsils? 
We'd shout for a trained surgeon. But 
every week we hand over the infinitely 





more delicate work of nurturing a 
Christian soul to well-meaning quacks. 
Remember, a teacher may have three 
college degrees and still be a quack. 
Shall we face some ugly facts? Most 
church-school teachers don’t know goals 
or arts or methods or what each age 
group can understand, religiously, from 
a hole in the wall. It never dents their 
heads that they are teaching profound 
doctrines—the vast sweep of the Bible. 
My 1922 teacher never guessed that 
getting us to respond through the lesson 
rated far more than dishing out the 
printed page. A Baltimore pastor’s as- 
sistant told a group: “You wouldn’t buy 
an icebox with a drip pan underneath 
if you could help it, would you? But you 
use teaching methods educationally 
back in the drip-pan era.” 

Teachers get right results only by 
skills and training. Where can they get 
it? From the church, Do they? Usually 
no. A church is plain lazy if its teachers 
cannot and do not avail themselves of: 

Teachers’ meetings 

Departmental meetings 

Group study courses 

Church-library reading 

Curriculum aids of many kinds 

Presbytery previews, workshops 

Schools: community, presbytery, and 

area summer ones. 
Don’t let your teachers hide behind 
that old smokescreen, “I haven't time.” 
Every teacher in a Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, Sunday school has a daytime 
job. An exciting junior department in 
the same school is run by a Budd Com- 
pany engineer, father of three, elder, 
Cub Scouter, Christian education com- 
mittee member, adults’ pres- 
ident, who is active in the nursery 
parents’ group and community affairs. 
Ile took presbytery’s six - week night 
training course the past winter, and has 
regular evening meetings with his teach- 


young 


ers once a month. 

Right methods matter if truth is to 
vet through. Jesus knew the method 
to reach every age in any situation and 
he was never called a bore. “The truth 
of God in its lowly dress found its way 
into hearts that were bolted and barred 
against the formal teaching of Pharisees 
and scribes.” He worked with his pupils 
with understanding “and they were not 
able to resist the wisdom and spirit by 
which he spoke.” A teacher must first 
Christian experience, devotion, 


have 





What Makes A Good Sunday School? 


and an inner desire to make his teach- 
ing really take root in lives; then he will 
want to, and will, improve his knowl- 
edge and skills for such teaching. “A 
man doesn’t learn to understand any- 
thing unless he loves it,” Goethe said. 

We are liable to think of Sunday 
schools in terms of departments with 
pupils, Doesn't it come clear that if the 
work we've just covered is done well, 
the departments will be good in conse- 
quence? As evidence here are eyewit- 
nessed examples of departments where 
understanding teachers (plus a few that 
don’t understand anything) are proving 
Christian points. 

Let's insert a general superintendent's 
concern about his bleak country church 
in Kansas. “Our nursery class was in a 
hard-to-reach, scary cellar room, The 
young people’s alcove was dark brown. 
We had very little cash, but there were 
eighty-eight color chips to choose from, 
100-watt bulbs, orange crates, green 
plants, magazine pictures, and soap. 
Westminster Fellowship had the energy. 
You ought to see us now.” We shine 
up the things we love the most—the 
car, the baby, the family silver. Is your 
school shining? 

In Michigan an entire church has 
learned that the nursery department is 
not a baby-sitting venture, that a new- 
born baby is a beginning Christian. Its 
nursery-roll teacher is a ma- 
ture, warm person with a 
shoulder wide enough to cry 
on; she calls in every new in- 
fant’s home. “I’m glad she was 
older,” said a young mother; 
“my house was a mess and I 
didn't care.” The teacher's gen- 
tle suggestions have set the re- 
ligious climate in many young 
homes and have brought par- 
ents galore into the nursery 





parents’ group (and into the church), 

The nursery-class teacher has really 
slugged it out, tactfully. She first spoke 
before church groups to explain the new 
approach. She then felt free to throw 
out junk, insist on only toys of educa. 
tional value, and limit the group to 
threes. Her classroom is almost like 
room in a child’s home, inviting, full of 
opportunities for a youngster to “learn 
Christian living through guided expe. 
rience.” In the nursery parents’ group 
(which incidentally runs itself), she has 
explained that if a three-year-old learns 
to love his church, comes to think of 
Jesus as a friend and God as a giver, 
he’s really growing. This group for five 
years has been a veritable training school 
for parents and has sponsored an ac- 
credited weekday church nursery school 
for the past two years. Think: four days 
a week for a child in his church—and 
wanting to be there. 

By the way, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
has two men teaching in the nursery 
class. 

We wont tell you the location of a 
teacher-dominated kindergarten where 
children, from two years on up, sit 
for a twenty-minute “worship service,” 
highly symbolic flannelgraphs, ready- 
made handwork, and are not allowed to 
make noise or play. And the teacher 
wrote in for help with discipline. All 
that these youngsters are learning is to 
dislike church, A well-run kindergarten 
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of fours and fives should be only a little 
different from the nursery: some group 
work, a few more Bible stories, better 
understanding of worship, but still 
learning by playing, still a homelike at- 
mosphere. 

Because of its booming community, a 
California primary department had to 
run two sessions. This meant organizing 
to the teeth in order to keep afloat, but 
it’s a grand department. Half of the 
teachers are men; monthly meetings are 
compulsory. “Key parents” do a whop- 
ping job of calling in the homes, phon- 
ing, helping with records. And yet with 
capacity groups, that department is trulv 
opening doors for the six- to eight-yvear- 
olds. The children “think and do,” fix 
worship centers, make prayers, add 
many new Bible stories and verses, come 
to think of God as the hub of a busy 
world. A “movie” (a_ pupil-painted 
scroll slowly unrolled) of the story of 
Moses revealed the deep insight of 
youngsters and a startling beauty of 
color and design. 

In the junior department, boys and 
girls are within hailing distance of ado- 
lescence. This period should help them 
grow in understanding until member- 
ship in the church during junior-high 
days is a natural flowering. A smart 
minister doesn’t scramble around at 
the beginning of Lent to scare up a 
communicants’ class—he will have seen 
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that one has grown up around him. 

Here is a sad junior department ac- 
tually seen. Wiggling and banging books 
on one another, youngsters killed time 
until “the bell”; pandemonium during 
“worship” was aggravated by the use 
of pie pans for the offering; memory 
work was pounded in. Pupils left that 
department not “strong with wisdom but 
weighed down by facts” and foul atti- 
tudes. The superintendent griped, “I 
can’t keep order with those hoodlums.” 

We were invited to a junior depart- 
ment that delighted our hearts, It was 
Christian Family Week. We parents 
went to worship together in a service 
the juniors had worked out in com- 
mittee. We saw the various committees 
at work from the moment a child put 
his head in the door. We were given a 
well - made devotional booklet all the 
juniors had worked on. We sat in the 
small classes and heard the discussions 
aimed at the particular age. 

Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, uses men 
and women college students for teach- 
ers. Imagine what a football star could 
mean to a junior. 

Put up the red flares around your 
junior - high and senior departments. 
This is the drop-out age. We are 
reaping the results of the years of our 
educational fogginess: one pupil lost 
out of three in the junior-high years, two 
out of three in the senior-high. Does that 
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scare you into getting the most sterling 
teaching possible? How imaginative are 
your teachers? 

The junior-high is in the throes of 
depths and heights, doubting and 
searching, being “awkward” and 
“smooth.” He is also ready for devotion 
and utter commitment to Christ. He 
takes a candid look at everything in- 
cluding himself and asks, “What can it 
mean to me that God is searching for 
me?” Dare a teacher bumble around? 

In a small Kansas town the junior- 
high teacher knows his age group. These 
pupils made a housing survey and ac- 
tually carried out a slum-clearance proj- 
ect. It’s straight hocum that young peo- 
ple are hard to reach. “It is that we are 
indifferent about reaching them.” 

A woeful number of teachers think 
of senior-high education as going off to 
a rally and presto, we have Christians. 
True commitment may not happen now. 
Seniors grow. at different rates of speed. 
It isa time of deepening insights, choices, 
and dedication. One department has a 
parent team, a man and wife, as lead- 
ers. It often takes two. They've made 
it a full job and have integrated the 
Sunday school within the total West- 
minster Fellowship program. They 
have even stood by as young people 
constructed a “drive-in” on a plot back 
of the church to show good religious 

(Continued on page 44) 















Was your Sunday school like mine? Entertainment was 
hard to come by in 1922 for a ten-year-old. No radio—no 
TV—not often a movie. “Opening exercises’ 
in western Pennsylvania was the sparkling half-hour of 
my week, Five-year-olds and seventy-fives all met together. 
The orchestra or band (depending on which instruments 
showed up) played loud and fast; we sang peppy songs; we 
waved our arms frantically to choose our hymn favorites. 
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Some years ago I heard Dr. George A. Little of 
Toronto, Canada, give a talk on winning people to 
Christianity, He told a story. One day a man went out 
fishing. He fished all day, but without any luck. When 
he returned home that evening, his wife asked, “How 
many fish did you catch?” He had to reply, “Well, I 
didn’t definitely catch any, but I think I must have 
influenced a good many.” 

That story struck home. I had been in the minis- 
try for ten years and I could not point to a single per- 
son whose life I had really captured for Christ. To be 
sure, a number of persons had united with my church. 
I hadn't a doubt that I had influenced some of them 
for good. Yet the fact remained: I could not point to 
a single individual whose life had been completely 
changed because of me. 

The more I thought about it, the more I yearned 
to become a fisher of men—not just to influence them, 
but really to catch them for Christ. So my wife and I 
had a consultation with Dr. Little. I had my note- 
book with me. I was prepared to write down “Step 1, 
Step 2, Step 3,” in answer to our all-important ques- 
tion, “Just what is the technique for winning indivi- 
duals to Christ?” 

But Dr. Little didn’t give us that kind of answer. 
After looking at us searchingly, he said, “Don’t bother 
about technique. And don’t bother about counting 
noses. Just make sure that the two of you are living 
up to your maximum for Christ.” 

Then he talked with us about discipline for life- 
changing service, and how such discipline would 
require first of all an utter consecration of our own 
selves. I couldn't help recalling the visit Nicodemus 
paid to Jesus, who told him, “Ye must be born again.” 

Like Nicodemus, I hesitated. For six long months 
I stalled. Why should I make such a commitment? 
Wasn't I an ordained minister? Hadn't my father and 
my grandfather before me been ministers? What 
would my parishioners think if I admitted that I had 
never been genuinely “converted”? Besides, what if 
God should tell me to do something I didn’t want to 
do? What if he should send me to some unattraetive 
foreign mission field or, worse still, bury me in some 
inconspicuous parish here in America? During my 
Princeton days, I had scheduled my career: At the 
age of twenty-five I was to earn $2,500 a year; at the 
age of thirty, $3,000; at forty, $5,000, and so on. What 
if God were to upset that schedule? 

But during those months of hesitation I was miser- 
able. Finally, in desperation, I went to an older min- 
ister and told him all about my dilemma. This older 
minister knew the curative value of confession, and 
he knew the power of Christ to redeem. 

In deep humility, I renounced all claim to self 
and turned my life completely over to God, to go 
anywhere he might direct and to do whatever he in- 
dicated I should do. 

The experience was the decisive turning point of 
my life. From that moment on, I thought not of what 
I could gain from the ministry in salary and prestige, 
but rather of what I could give in selfless service. 

At about this same time, my wife had a similar 
experience when she talked out her life with the wife 
of another minister. So she and I were in this thing 
together, working as a team for Christ. We began hav- 
ing our morning devotions together, for God was no 
longer just “an oblong blur,” but a very real Presence. 





“INFLUENCING” ISN’T ENOUGH 





So near did he seem that it was as if he put directly 
into our minds the specific things he wanted us to do. 

Frequently he brought to our remembrance some 
unloving action that he wanted us to make right—like 
the time I deliberately humiliated our woman janitor 
by wiping the dust off the pulpit in the presence of 
guests. What a childish thing for me to do. I hated 
myself for it. And how I dreaded to go to that woman 
and apologize. The rewards, though, were past be- 
lieving. She became a staunch friend. 

But what did this living-up-to-our-maximum-for- 
Christ have to do with soul-winning? Everything. Al- 
most immediately the Holy Spirit began to work 
through us in marvelous and unexpected ways. 

The following Sunday, after the morning worship 
service, one young woman in deep moral need said, 
“I've got to talk to you and Mrs, Latham.” She ar- 
ranged to come and talk with us, not once but sev- 
eral times. We had the joy of seeing her life com- 
pletely transformed by the spirit of Christ. 

Other individuals, sensing perhaps for the first 
time a new vitality in my preaching, would slip up to 
my wife and say, “What has come over Mr. Latham?” 

One woman during an interview bemoaned the 
fact that, although she, too, had once enjoyed a rich 
religious life, God no longer seemed real to her; even 
when she prayed, it was as if he were not hearing. In 
response to my question “Where did you get off the 
track?” she began to think back over the vears. 
Finally she remembered a flagrant dishonesty in her 
college days. She expressed her desire to make right 
the wrong she had done, Obviously she did re-estab- 
lish a vital relationship with her Heavenly Father then 
and there, for during her prayer she suddenly ex- 
claimed, “O God, you do hear me, don’t you?” 

Sometime later a husky football player, intrigued 
with the idea of living a God-guided life, came to my 
study to talk. Evidently he meant business, for he 
reached into his sweater pocket and handed me a 
list of all the things in his life that would have to be 
changed if he were to go “all-out for God.” He be- 
came an outstanding leader among our young people. 

“I would have done this sooner,” said an older 
man, after giving his life to Christ, “but I was afraid 
you'd ask me to teach the Men’s Bible Class.” Frankly, 
I had not thought of this man as a possible candidate 
for that position, for he was uneducated. But he felt 
he ought to, and we gave it a try. What he lacked in 
formal training was more than offset by his drive and 
spiritual insight. The Men’s Bible Class began to grow 
under his leadership, for here was an ordinary man 
who had been lifted by the power of the Holy Spirit 
to a new level of effectiveness in the lives of others. 

Similarly others gravitated to positions of responsi- 
bilitv. Almost before we realized what was happen- 
ing, our church became a fellowship like that of the 
early Christians. 

After all, Dr. Little’s challenge to me was basic: 
If I would really catch men for Christ, I must first of 
all commit my own life to him without reservation. It 
was the same challenge that Jesus gave to his disciples 
when he said, “Follow me, and I will make you to 
become fishers of men.” 


—LeENN L. LATHAM 
Pastor, Geetingsville Presbyterian Church 
Frankfort, Indiana 
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The Church in Colombia: 
Five Years of Attack 


Last month in the hilly, central- 
Colombian city of Ibague, representa- 
tives of the long-suffering Protestant 
minority in Colombia met for the first 
time since the overthrow of former presi- 
dent Laureano Gomez in June. 

It was the fourth, and probably the 
most important, meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Evangelical Confedera- 
tion of Colombia (CEDEC), which in- 
cludes the Presbyterian Church and 
sixteen other bodies. Forty-five delegates 
from these groups gathered to plan the 
course of action for one of the world’s 
most persecuted groups. In contrast with 
earlier meetings, there was some good 
news to report, but there was no indica- 
tion that the fight against Protestantism 
in Colombia had ceased. 

The best news was that Protestantism 
liad grown solidly since the summer of 
1°48, when the incidents of persecution 
began, According to Presbyterian James 





Two Kidnapped 


One of the most widely discussed 
religion stories of the past six 
months was that of the Finaly boys, 
French orphans of Jewish parentage 
who were abducted and taken from 
France to Spain by Roman Catho- 
lics. On August 28 the Evangelical 
Confederation of Colombia reported 
that two Protestant boys from the 
city of Manizales had been seized 
on July 7 and committed to a 
Roman Catholic orphanage despite 
the continued protests of their 
mother, a baptized Protestant. The 
boys, Abraham and Obdulio 
Morales, have been held against 
their will. Three years ago they 
buried their father after he had been 
murdered for being a Protestant by 
a gang of Roman Catholics. Mrs. 
Morales has appealed the seizure of 
her sons to school, police, army, 
and court officials, and to the gover- 
nor of her state, but has been re- 
buffed and ignored. 
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Goff, new information secretary for the 
CEDEC, the seventeen bodies reported 
a 5l-per-cent increase in communicant 
membership since 1948. There are now 
12,000 communicants, compared with 
almost 8,000 in 1948. In addition, Prot- 
estant Sunday schools now enroll 15,000 
young Colombians. More than 50,000 
Colombians and some 750 foreigners at- 
tend Protestant services each week, ac- 
cording to a report from the CEDEC’s 
census committee. The total Protestant 
community (communicants, children, 
and those who attend Protestant services 
although they are still nominally Roman 
Catholic) is now estimated “conserva- 
tively” at more than 100,000, or almost 
one per cent of the nation’s total popu- 
lation. 

This growth has been accomplished 
despite the fact that at least one third of 
the Protestant churches have been de- 
stroyed or damaged and more than half 
of the Protestant schools have been 
closed down. 

There were 213 Protestant churches 
and chapels in 1948. Since then, forty- 
two have been completely destroyed by 
fire and bombing; thirty-one damaged, 
many of these more than once; and ten 
confiscated by government officials or 
civilians backed by national police. Of 
this total, fifty-seven have been com- 
pletely lost. The tabulation on damage 
to church buildings alone has already 
reached almost $150,000. The CEDEC 
says, “This figure represents but a frac- 
tion of the total property loss suffered by 
the Protestants of Colombia.” During 
the five-year period, however, forty-six 
new churches have been organized in 
other areas, bringing the present total to 
202. 

Since 1948, 110 Protestant primary 
schools have been closed, fifty-four by 
government order, fifty-six by violence 
and threats. There are still 104 schools 
in operation, including seven seminaries 
and Bible institutes and six secondary 
schools, four of which are Presbyterian. 
These totals do not include Sunday 
schools. At least fifty-one Colombian 
Protestants have been killed because of 
their faith during the five-year period. 
Twenty-eight were murdered by na- 
tional police and local government offi- 
cials. 











Since June 13, 1953, when General 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla took over the Co- 
lombian government from the reaction- 
ary, Roman Church-dominated Gomez 
regime, the persecution of Protestants 
has lessened considerably.. Only _ six 
cases had been reported between June 
13 and August 13, when the CEDEC 
Assembly was in session, This compares 
to some twenty cases during the same 
period last year. 

But the pressure of Colombia’s Roman 
Church is still heavy upon the govern- 
ment. Late in June President Rojas was 
reported to have promised to reopen 
Protestant schools closed by the Gomez 
regime. But as soon as this information 
came out, the government ministry of 
education announced a “rectification” 
stating that the order to close the 
schools remained in force. 

One of the largest and most noted 
schools in South America, the Presby- 
terian School for Girls in Barranquilla, 
received a letter from the ministry of 
education late in May demanding that 





Million to Go 


The forty - month, $12,000,000 
Building Funds Campaign for new 
churches and seminary construction 
is over the $11,000,000 mark in 
pledges, as of September 1. The 
new total is $11,000,027, an increase 
of $162,000 since June 1. The cash 
payment figure is now $4,383,693, 
an increase of $522,000 since June 
1. Synod leaders in quotas pledged 
are, percentage - wise: Missouri 
(90); Baltimore (85.3); California 
(82); and New Mexico (80), Cam- 
paign treasurer Roger H. Johnson, 
in commenting on the new totals, 
said, “Early fall is the best time for 
building new churches and seminary 
buildings. Building fund treasurers 
are urged to send in whatever money 
is on hand. This building program 
will progress only as funds are re- 
ceived. New congregations and 
seminary students will be grateful 
for whatever help you can give.” 
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the school employ a Roman Catholic 
priest as chaplain and Roman Catholic 
teachers for religion classes. The school’s 
parent-teachers association appealed to 
the president for reconsideration of the 
request, but have heard nothing, At least 
1,000,000 children in Colombia can’t go 
to school because there aren't facilities, 
and at least half the nation’s population 
is illiterate. 

On June 30, the CEDEC sent a letter 
of congratulation and support to Presi- 
dent Rojas and requested a declaration 
of the rights of Protestant citizens. As 
far as is known, no answer has been re- 
ceived. On August 14, the Confedera- 
tion sent another letter of greeting to the 
president with a similar request. No an- 
swer has been received. 

On August 19, Colombia’s new chief 
of state made his first public comment 
on the rights of Protestants to a group of 
visiting United States newsmen. Gen- 
eral Rojas that his government 
would protect Protestants’ freedom of 
worship as guaranteed by the Colom- 
bian constitution, but added that the Co- 
lombian people are “entirely Roman 
Catholic, and others coming in should 
be careful in their activities.” The presi- 
dent claimed, as has the Roman Church, 
that Protestants have been mistreated 
only because they had “meddled” in 
Colombian politics and had helped ele- 
ments hostile to the government. 

“It cannot be forgotten that the coun- 
try’s development is such that it does 
not permit the sending of missions as if 
this were a savage country,” he said. In 
February the Colombian government 
signed a twenty-vear agreement with 
the Roman Catholic Church which pro- 
vides yearly grants of $420,000 for 
Roman missionary work in an area which 
covers 330,000 square miles. There are 
more than twice as many Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries in the Mission Territories 
of Colombia than there are Protestant 
missionaries in the whole country. The 
Roman Church has been in Colombia 
for 400 years; Protestantism, for ninety- 
nine. 
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The Church in Korea: 
Winter Comes Early 

With the tag end of summer heat still 
lingering in many parts of the country, 
few people had _ started to 
themselves seriously about winter ward- 
robes. In New York, however, officials 
of Church World Service, relief agency 
of the National Council of Churches, 
were doing a lot of planning for winter 
clothes—but not for themselves, Their 
problem was to find used clothing for 
refugees in Korea to prevent their 
freezing in the next few months. 


concern 
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In emphasizing the need for warm 
clothing, Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, director 
of Church World Service, said recently 
that it takes about three months from 
the time garments are donated here un- 
til they are in the hands of a refugee. 
Hence suits, sweaters, and gloves that 
are sent to CWS shipping centers now 
won't be distributed until approximately 
Christmas. And by that time, Dr. Fair- 
field added, winter has already started 
to exact its toll of frostbite and death. 

Listed in the appeal as items which 
are especially needed in Korea are: 
sweaters, stockings, 


overcoats, shoes, 


a 





A tattered orphan waits patiently for 
clothing donated by American churches. 


scarves, gloves, and underwear. First 
step in getting these garments overseas, 
according to Dr. Fairfield, is for an in- 
terested church member to make a col- 
lection of all available clothing from his 
own closet. Then, after organizing the 
Sunday school class, church, or local 
council of churches, a central collection 
spot should be designated. Persons who 
have no suitable clothing to give should 
be encouraged to contribute toward the 
eight cents per pound needed to pay for 
sorting, wrapping, and baling the gar- 
ments at the CWS warehouse. At the 
end of the drive, the shipment should be 
sent prepaid by parcel post or express 
to Church World Service at one of the 








following centers: New Windsor, Mary- 
land; 110 East 29th Street, New York 
13, New York; 3146 Lucas Avenue, St, 
Louis 3, Missouri; 10901 Russett Street. 
Oakland, California. 

Although additional clothing is need- 


ed, more than 180 tons—valued at 
$248,000—has been received in Korea 
in the last twelve months from Presby- 
terians. In addition, appropriations of 
more than $400,000 in money have been 
given by members of our denomination 
in the past vear. Dr. Edward Adams, 
field administrator for the Board of 
Foreign Missions, who reported these 
statistics, stated that although the truce 
will give Koreans an opportunity to be- 
gin rebuilding, overseas help will be 
needed for vears. (See “Korea: A Roof 
for the Church,” page 8.) 


The Plan Book: 
A Guide for Churches 

To assist churches and their pastors 
in creating a balanced, effective pro- 
gram, a new edition of the Presbyterian 
Plan Book and Church Directory is pub- 
lished each year, The latest volume, pro- 
duced by the Department of Steward- 
ship and Promotion, is now available. 
The Plan Book contains in its 104 pages 
about the most complete, yet concise, 
source of information for Presbyterians 
that can be found in any volume. 

The first section deals with the week- 
by-week calendar of special “days” to 
be observed throughout the Church. 
Following is a summary of history and 
current facts about the work of the 
Church Boards and agencies. The con- 
cluding three sections are devoted to 
general information about Presbyterian 
activities, a directory of Church Board 
and agency personnel, and an index. Of 
particular value is the statistical break- 
down on pages 42 and 43. Among the 
categories listed are: church member- 
ship; contributions to local church 
budgets, and General Assembly and 
other benevolences; and figures on the 
various Boards and agencies. 

Copies of the Plan Book are available 
from the Department of Stewardship 
and Promotion, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


“Go Into All the World” 

Ninety-four per cent of American 
Protestant missionaries serving overseas 
in 1952, worked as evangelists, educa- 
tors, or medical missionaries, according 
to a recent report. 

Of the 18,000 Protestants abroad, 
nearly half were in Africa or Latin 
America and the West Indies. The next 
largest number, almost a third, were in 
East and Southwest Asia. 
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Church Fails Workers, 


Seminarians Report 


For the past two summers, forty-odd 
seminarians have worked in Chicago in- 
dustrial plants. Object of the “Ministers- 
in-Industry” project is to acquaint future 
pastors with the problems and view- 
points of America’s laboring people. 
Last month forty-three ministerial stu- 
dents completed the course, which in- 
cludes talks by labor and management 
representatives in addition to the hours 
spent in factories and steel mills. Semi- 
narians visited various churches on Sun- 
days to see how services appealed to the 
average wage earner. Three nights a 
week they attended classes which were 
held at McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary. 

In their final oral reports to Dr. 
Marshal L. Scott, program director, the 
students said that for the most part Chi- 
cago churches were failing in their duty 
to meet the spiritual needs of working- 
men. 

“If I were a working man, I would 
rather have stayed home and read the 
papers then listen to those sermons,” 
said one student. 

Another reported, “The church I at- 
tended was in an industrial neighbor- 
hood, I saw mostly women and children. 
The pastor's sermons were on an intel- 
lectual level and had very little relation 
to everyday life.” 

A third student said, “The minister 
talked mostly about “What is the grace 
of God?’ and “What is sin?’ He used big 
words. I don’t think it would have any 
meaning at all to the average worker.” 
Others declared sermons were “too in- 
tellectual,” “too abstract,”"—“no relation- 
ship to the community,” “preaching 
dull.” 

One seminarian said he had attended 
the same church for weeks before he got 
so much as a nod of welcome. “I felt out 
of place there. Nobody said a word to 
me,” he complained. A student who 
found a friendly minister and congrega- 
tion said, however, “I was treated not 
so much as a person but as an object to 
be saved.” 

Several students praised the churches 
they visited. A minister who “explained 
every word he used” was complimented, 
as was a pastor who used terms in his 
sermon that the student had picked up 
as a construction worker, 

This was the second summer that 
the project was held in Chicago. Previ- 
ously, it had been conducted in Pitts- 
burgh. The Presbyterian Institute of 
Industrial Relations, of which the 
“Ministers-in-Industry” is a part, is a 
project of the Board of National Missions 
and located on the campus of Mce- 
Cormick Seminary. 
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LP record — FREE — to acquaint you 
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musical and technical quality to records 
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Mission school children 
with native flowers. Pilot George Glass is in center. 
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NEWS 


Presbyterian World Tour 


Set for March 

Spending Holy Week in the Holy 
Land and worshiping on Easter Sunday 
in Jerusalem will be among the experi. 
ences of Presbyterians and others who 
join the world tour announced by the 
Board of Foreign Missions for the spring 
of 1954, Visits to fourteen major coun. 
tries, seeing such sights as the Taj 
Mahal, the Japanese Imperial Palace, 
and the Pyramids, are on the itinerary, 

In addition to sights usually seen on 
world tours, this group will have an ex- 
tensive opportunity to see Presbyterian 
mission activities. Missionaries who 
know the various countries will help 
guide the group. More than twenty-five 
institutions supported by the Church 
will be visited. These include Silliman 
University in the Philippines, the Japan 
International Christian University, Me- 
Cormick Hospital in Thailand, and 
World Council of Churches _ head- 
quarters in Geneva. 

Director of the fifty-nine-day tour 
which leaves San Francisco March 1, is 
John Rosengrant, of the Foreign Board 
staff, who conducted a similar tour last 
year, Mr. Rosengrant has wide acquaint. 
ance with missionaries and church and 
government officials around the world. 
In this “travel-with-a-purpose” program, 
the party will visit Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Thailand (Siam), 
India, Pakistan, Lebanon, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. 

The group will meet government and 
church officials—last year the president 
of the Philippines, the American Am- 
bassador to India, and the president of 
the International University were among 
those interviewed—and also talk with 
people in out-of-the-way missions. The 
tour, using Pan American World Airways 
first-class services, will cost $3,390 per 
person including travel, meals, gratuities, 
etc. Those interested should write to 
Mr. Rosengrant, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Yugoslavia Churchmen 
Attacked by Mobs 


Roman Catholic and Serbian Ortho- 
dox bishops in Yugoslavia have been the 
victims of a rising tide of mob violence 
and intimidation in recent weeks. Last 
month one Roman Catholic and two 
Orthodox prelates were forced to flee 
from their dioceses in Bosnia after hav- 
ing been threatened by Communist 
mobs. One was reported badly beaten 
and another pelted with eggs and toma- 
toes. Previously, the auxiliary bishop of 
a town on the Dalmatian coast was at- 
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This Presbyterian log chapel is located 
six miles from the U.S. Army Arctic Cen- 
ter in Alaska, and two miles 


large trailer park which serves as tem- 


from a 


porary housing for military and civilian 


post personnel. Part of the labor of 


building the chapel was donated by ser- 





vicemen of the Army Center. Presbyterian 
Army Chaplain Elbert E. Sullivan assists 
National Missionary Bert Bingle in all 
the services and takes charge of pro- 
grams during his absence. Sunday school | 
for the children and worship services | 
are conducted regularly in the chapel. 





tacked by a mob of Yugoslavs outside a 
monastery, In a town nearby, a local 
mob succeeded in “expelling” the 
Apostolic Administrator, leader of the 
Orthodox Church in that area. 

In all instances, the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment has denied responsibility for 
the attacks. In most cases, it has con- 
tended, the intervention of police 
saved the churchmen from being beaten. 
This claim has been disputed in some 
cases by church authorities. 

The vice-president of the Bosnian 
provincial government countered by 
stating that “reactionary elements” 
among the Roman Catholics and Ortho- 
dox clergy had been increasing their 
“attempts to misuse religious services 
and assemblies for political purposes.” 

Church relations with the Yugoslav 
regime have been bad for a long time. 
But until as recently as last spring, Or- 
thodox leaders were reported to be 
getting along fairly well with the gov- 
ernment. 

What apparently changed the situa- 
tion is that the Orthodox bishops, meet- 
ing in June, failed to announce approval 
of the new religious law, which had 
been bitterly opposed by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. Within a few weeks, 
the Communist press began giving wide 
publicity to attacks on the Orthodox, 
as well as the Catholic, hierarchy. 
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French Student Leader 
To Serve U.S. College 


M. Jacques Beaumont, general secre- 
tary of the Protestant Students Associa- 
tion of France, will become the first of 
the “fraternal workers” brought to this 
country by the Board of Foreign .Mis- 
sions in a plan to make Christian mis- 
sions a “two-way street. ” M. Beaumont, 
a member of the French Reformed 
Church, this month became assistant to 
the Reverend John Collins, Westmin- 
ster Foundation pastor at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. In 
this position he will conduct Christian 
study groups for faculty and students, 
counsel with American and foreign stu- 
dents, and assist with the Christian stu- 
dent program in teachers’ colleges in 
other parts of Wisconsin. 

The Board of Foreign Missions, w shich 
has been sending missionaries through- 
out the world for 116 years, is now pio- 
neering in bringing “missionaries” — or 
“fraternal workers,” as they are called— 
to the United States to share their ex- 
perience with the churches in this 
country. M. Beaumont has been a resi- 
dent of Paris, where he has been an 
outstanding religious leader among Prot- 
estant students. He is a graduate of the 
University of Paris and “received a de- 
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ARPER’S 
New BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 


By Madeleine S. & J. Lane Miller 
31,500 copies printed in first half year 


“I have seen no Bible dictionary 
which is so interestingly written and 
which will be so useful to the layman.” 
—Wm. Foxwell Albright. That’s just a 
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compendium of biblical information. 

A great book to 
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At your bookseller 
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NEWS 


Moderator Mackay 


Tours Argentina 


Dr. John A. Mackay, Moderator of 
| the 165th General Assembly and first 
Spanish-speaking moderator in Presby- 
terian history, recently returned to the 
United States after a thirteen-day visit 
to Argentina. During that time he gave 
the annual Carnahan Lectures at Union 
| Seminary, Buenos Aires, in addition to 
numerous other addresses. 

Dr. Thomas Goslin, the only Presby- 
terian U.S.A. missionary in Argentina, 
conducted Dr. Mackay during his visit 
and was chiefly responsible for arrange- 
ments. In a letter to Presbyterians in this 
country, he reports: 
| “What made this visit outstanding 
| from the point of view of his hearers 

in this country is our Moderator’s amaz- 

|ing mastery of the Spanish language. 
Those who know both languages have 
said that his oratory is even more elo- 
quent in Spanish than in his native 
tongue. 

“Besides his six Carnahan Lectures, Dr. 
Mackay gave another series of lectures 
to students at the Union Seminary based 
on his recently published work on Ephe- 
sians, God’s Order. 

“The one Sunday he was here, he 
spoke to his fellow Scots at the St. An- 
drew’s Scots Presbyterian Church who 
worship in Latin America’s largest Prot- 
estant cathedral. The evening service 
that day found Dr. Mackay addressing 
another congregation numbering several 
hundreds in the American Church here, 
on the occasion of the Welsh Commem- 
oration service. In addition he spoke at 
a banquet attended by fifty ministers 
and lav leaders of the Reformed 
churches of the area, sponsored by the 
Buenos Aires Committee of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. What amazed us 
was the breadth, not only the number, 
of audiences attracted by our Moder- 
ator. Representatives of all kinds of 
religious zroups. including many from 
those which usually will have little to 
do with the rest of us, came to hear 




















| Dr. Mackay. 


“Perhaps the high point of his entire 
visit was a mass concentration of evan- 
gelicals in the Central Methodist 
Church, attended by nearly 1,000 peo- 
ple. The main floor was packed, the gal- 
lery was jammed, the chapel was over- 
flowing, and dozens were standing. For 
more than an hour, the Moderator held 
the rapt attention of all present. 

“Due to his previous residence and 
countless friends in this part of the 
world, Dr. Mackay was besieged with 
requests from individuals of all back- 
grounds and nationalities for interviews 
and appointments. These visits, plus his 
two-to-three-lectures-per-day speaking 
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schedule, gave him absolutely no leisure. 
One night he retired at eleven and was 
up at four, preparing his morning lec- 
ture for the pastors. 

“The amount of good his visit has 
done our area is incalculable. To both 
students and pastors he has given a new 
intellectual and spiritual impetus. He 
has set forth with unmistakable clarity 
the meaning and purpose of the ecu- 
menical movement, in a part of the 
world where the movement is often mis- 
understood and much maligned. He has 
given us missionaries a new sense of 
the seriousness of our tasks. He has 
given us a new vision of the Lord of the 
Church. 

“With his personal cheerfulness, un- 
failing good humor, and immense sim- 
patia, coupled with his encyclopedic 
learning, the Moderator has done six 
months’ work here in these thirteen days. 
We marvel at his health, strength, in- 
tellectual productivity, and capacity for 
work, It is the hope and prayer of all 
his Latin American friends that this year 
will see him lift our beloved Church 
back home to new heights of consecra- 
tion and achievement.” 


U.S.-U.S.A. Presbyterians 
Build Student Center 

\ partially-completed Presbyterian 
Student Center in Columbia, Missouri, 
will be open for limited use to about 
1,300 students who indicate a Presby- 
terian preference and who are expected 
to enroll in three colleges in the area: 
the University of Missouri, Stephens 
College, and Christian College. Both the 
Presbyterian U.S. and the Presbyterian 


U.S.A. churches have supported the 
building fund program for the center, 
which is one of four such centers in- 
cluded in the Opportunity Giving pro- 
gram of Presbyterian U.S.A. women’s 
organizations, 

The Reverend John Clayton, 
terian minister to students who attend 
the three schools, has been a key figure 
in planning the building. Under his 
supervision, a thirty-minute sound 
movie, which tells the story of the Pres- 
byterian student congregation, was pro- 


Presby- 


duced. It was shown throughout Mis- 
souri at churches and youth group 
meetings. 


The estimated cost of the new center 
is between $250,000 and $260,000, of 
which $160,000 has been raised in cash 
and pledges. Work on the center will 
be done as funds become available. 
is expected to be completed by the fall 
of 1958. 


Philippines Send 
First Missionaries 

The United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines came of age last month 
with the commissioning of its first two 
missionary couples. The Reverend and 
Mrs. Jorge Quismundo, of Davao Con- 
ference, will soon leave for work in In- 
donesia, and the Reverend and Mrs. 
Jose D. Estoye, of Highland Conference, 
will serve in Thailand. Church officials 
said that while other Philippine nation- 
als have worked abroad, possibly with 
some Philippine support, this is the first 
time official representatives have been 
sent out. The commissioning service 
took place August 30 in Manila. 
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dents in the University of Missouri, 
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in Columbia, 


Missouri, will serve Presbyterian stu- 


Stephens College, and Christian College. 
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stamps and sets from all over the of Stamps"’ 


world — Andorra, Israel, ete. Total 
of 313 stamps — a $2.50 value — 
all yours for only 25c¢ to introduce 
our Bargain Approvals. Money back 
if not delighted. Send 25¢ today. 


ASK FOR LOT Gy-3. 
81 Willoughby St. 


TH C © Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Walk o on Ice Without 
Slipping or Falling! 


‘‘Shure-Grip’’ Foot 
Grippers 


Sure Grip on ice, Snow, Wet Grass, etc. 
Prevent slipping and falling! Slip: on and off 
your feet qtickly! Makes walking pn on i 
safe. Hardened rustproof steel Srippers for men, 
and children. Elastic band make t easy to fit on 
size shoe. 2 pairs for .00 postpaid 

POWERFUL Ny RS - lar 

1 for 2 pa S pairs 
Grippers: For extreme walking conditions, 
teeth, $1.00 per pair. 


TOWER PRESS, INC. 


—includes Stamp 
Identifier and 
Dictionary—plus 
terrific bargains! 
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Giant size 


Box 591-CD, LYNN, MASS. 














Secret chemical Socention automat- 
ically banishes 

kitchen, —— re. Gives ott, solve fra- 

— ang on wall. No liquids, no wic 
—¥ > Aaa Mahomener ing orders! 


SAMPLES TO INTRODUCE Se™'s ofr 


ately to all who send pame atonce. Hurry—post- 
cana willdo. SENDNO ONEY —just your name. 


KRISTEE CO.. Dept. 2026, Akron 8, Ohio 























MAKE MONEY SELLING TIES 
BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


Ties Are Excellent For Raising Funds 
FREE CATALOG. Write to: 
PHILIP’S NECKWEAR 


20 W. 22nd St., Dept. 290, New York 10, N. Y. 


AMAZING QUICK 
EASY CASH YOURS! 


No selling, show Rainbow's beautiful Christmas 
Cards, Gifts, Personalized Stationery, Napkins, 
etc. Save Friends, Relatives, etc., time and 
money. No investment. Dea! with one of New 
York's largest imprint companies for guaranteed 
satisfaction. Costs nothing to try — today. 
SAMPLES ON APPROV 
RAINBOW, DEPT. X, 38 E. ist ST., NEW YORK 3 





























42 MM BINOCULARS | 


MADE IN GERMANY 
Precision ground lenses center 
focusing gives exact eye ad- 
justment. Large 42mm objec- 
tives, 18 mile range, 
construction, wget. 10 oz. 
wide field of views. 
Case & 
Strap #1 Extra. 


or money promptly 
Send check or mo 


metal 
Extra 


Shoulder 
Satisfaction 
refunded 








CRITERION CO., DEPT. PL-30 
331 Church St. Hartford 3, Conn. 4 


Tour 


HOLY LAND—ALL 
Big Tour Bargain—Only $990.00. Special Excursion to 
Rome, Cairo, Damascus, Jericho, Samaria, Bethany, 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Nazareth, Athens, Beirut, 
Baalbeck, the River Jordan, Sea of Galilee, the Dead 
Sea and hundreds of other sites of Bible interest. Tour 
conductor a Christian world traveler. 

Write, wire or phone collect for reservations, Limited 
to 30 persons. Map of Palestine FREE. Write today! 


GRETZINGER WORLD TOURS 


Telephone SYcamore 8-5219 
1383 MAR VISTA AVE. P CALIFORNIA 
21 











EXPENSE 











Chancel 
Furniture 

@ Altars 

@ Altar Rails 

© Pews 

e Baptismal 
Fonts 
Choir 

™ Stalls 

© Pulpits 

@ Credences 

@ Lecterns 
Carved 
Plaques 

. Church 
Woodwork 














* Consultation without obligation 


Send for 
Brochure 


‘ ssf 
SINCE 1867 


i Ossit Church Furniture Company, Inc. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


MODERNIZATION OF CHANCELS 
PEWS 
CHAIRS—TABLES—BULLETIN BOARDS 


N. Y. Agents for 
Ossit Church Furniture Co., Inc. 


HUNTINGTON SEATING CO. 
480 Lexington Ave., Dept. P., New York 17, N. Y. 
























25 BELL 
CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 
only $8,000 installe 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 


Other types of carillons available. 
Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 Ashburton Place, ( 118 ) Boston 8, Mass. 


The LUXWOOD ALL purpose 


Wm», FOLDING 
S ee 


> fe]. 


Resists Heat 
and 
all Liquids 





























Easy To Handle 

Quelity Built... la 

for Longer Service Cont 
WRITE FOR DETAILS NOW! Teo! 
Manvtactured Exclusively by 





3354 Lincoln Street, Franklin Park, Illinois 
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NEWS 


The Christmas Story 
As Told in Hungary 


Of retellings of the Christmas story 
there is no end, but a version that strikes 
a wholly fresh note is related by recent 
refugees from Hungary. School children 
in that Communist-controlled country 
are being taught the following account 
of the origin of the Christian holiday: 

“There was once a poor married cou- 
ple who had nothing to eat or to dress 
in. They asked the rich people for help, 
but the rich people sent them away. 
Their baby was born in a stable and 
covered with rags in a manger. The day 
after the baby was born, some shepherds, 
who had come from Russia, brought 
the baby some gifts. 

““We come from a country (said the 
shepherds) where poverty and misery 
are unknown. In Russia the babies grow 
in liberty because there is no unemploy- 
ment or suffering.’ Joseph, the un- 
employed worker, asked the shepherds 
how they had found the house, The 
shepherds replied that a red star had 
guided them. Then the poor family took 
to the road. The shepherds covered the 
little baby with furs, and they all set out 


| for the Soviet paradise.” 


The Church in Germany: 
Houses for Refugees 


One of the prime concerns of German 
churchgoers has been the plight of their 
countrymen forced to flee into the 
Western Zone. Finding and getting es- 
tablished in new jobs has been hard 
enough for the newcomers. But perhaps 
the most acute hardship has been the 
lack of adequate housing. Local con- 
gregations have tried to help by listing 
available apartments and by making life 
as comfortable as possible for refugees 
who have to live in makeshift camps 
near towns. 

The first step toward a permanent 
solution to the housing situation was 
taken last month with the dedication of 
a model settlement for refugees. Erected 
under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID), the vil- 
lage is located in the Black Forest. 
Financial support came from the World 
Council of Churches, the Lutheran 
World Federation, the UN Refugee De- 
partment, and the Ford Foundation. 

The homes are located near an in- 
dustrial area where refugees can find 
work. They provide housing for fifty- 
one families. Each housing unit will be 
assigned to refugees, completely fur- 
nished with accommodations for up to 
six persons. Dr. Eugen Gerstenmeier, 
chairman of the Evangelical Settlement 
Service, said the aim of the development 





was to point the way toward abolition of 


mass refugee camps and their social and 
moral dangers. More than 300,000 of the 
nine million refugees in West Germany 
are still living in such camps. ; 

Meanwhile, a proposal for providing 
immediate shelter for a quarter-million 
refugees in West Germany was advanced 
at the German Evangelical Church Day 
rally in Hamburg. A representative of 
Hilfswerk, relief organization of the 
Evangelical Church, said this number 
of people could be accommodated 
quickly if each of West Germany's 
28,000 Protestant parishes undertook 
the responsibility of erecting one two- 
family refugee dwelling. The relief ex- 
pert said such action was imperative, 
since the tide of Soviet Zone escapees 
shows no signs of subsiding. 


Religion in Education: 
Women are Polled 


Religious instruction should be given 
in public schools, preferably by a mem- 
ber of the clergy, according to the ma- 
jority opinion of a cross section of Amer- 
ican women participating in a_ recent 
magazine survey. Of those polled on 
the question How should children learn 
about religion?, 66 per cent of the Prot- 
estants favored teaching religion in pub- 
lic schools. Fifty-two per cent of the 
Protestants preferred clerical instructors 
for religious subjects. 

Commenting on the survey con- 
ducted by the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council of 
Churches, was quoted in the magazine 
as declaring: “This response runs count- 
er to the widespread impression that 
separation of church and state in the 
United States prevents religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools.” Cautioning 
against confusing religious instruction 
with sectarian indoctrination, Dr. Cavert 
asserted: “The public school in a com- 
munity which includes people of di- 
verse religious backgrounds cannot prop- 
erly be used for indoctrination in a par- 
ticular creed.” 

The women participating in the 
Companion survey were 100 per cent 
in favor of children also receiving re- 
ligious instruction at home, and 75 per 
cent of them said that the home “plays 
the most important part in a child's re- 
ligious upbringing.” Ninety-nine per 
cent of those polled said children should 
“learn about God” before they are of 
school age. Although 84 per cent of the 
women said their religious group pre- 
sents religion in a way appealing to their 
children, the majority said _ religious 
groups should adopt “the dramatic ap- 
peals used by television and radio, in 
order to make religious teaching more 
effective.” 
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Repairs Badly Needed 
To Westminster Abbey 

A warning that Westminster Abbey is 
so urgently in need of repair some parts 
of it may have to be closed to the public 
was sounded last month by officials of 


the campaign to raise $2,800,000 for res- | 


toration of the centuries-old Anglican 
shrine. 

Some of its parapets and pinnacles are 
in danger of crashing to the ground at 
any moment, Archdeacon Adam Fox, 
treasurer, said in appealing especially 
to British women to support the cam- 
paign launched last January by Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill. Church- 
ill denied a recent newspaper report 
that $1,120,000 had been contributed 
to the fund, saying less than $850,000 
had been received so far. 

In launching the appeal, Sir Winston 
hadasked for 1,000,000 persons through- 
out the English-speaking world to sub- 
scribe a pound sterling ($2.80) each to 
preserve “for generations yet to come 
this historic edifice which links the past 
with the present and gives us confidence 
in the future.” He said the abbey’s 
monuments and stonework are “falling 
into decay.” 


UN Support Called 
Christian Duty 


Christians, according to the World 
Council of Churches, have a duty to 
support the United Nations and to make 
full use of its possibilities for establish- 
ing peace. Such was the sense of a mes- 
sage, “Christians Look at the United 
Nations,” dispatched this month to con- 
stituent churches of the Council in forty- 
six countries. The statement declared in 
part: 

“.. An understanding of the sub- 
stantial contributions which the United 
Nations has thus far made must reckon 
with the handicaps under which it is 
forced to operate. . . The development 
of its limited powers has been hindered, 
especially in the realm of security, by 
the abuse of the veto. .. . 

“Nevertheless, the United Nations, as 
well as related agencies, including the 
International Court of Justice, provide 
the nations with an instrument for the 
development of international law, the 
just regulation of common interests of 
nations as well as for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, and the discourage- 
ment of threats to peace. It also provides 
a world forum for the interchange of 
thought between diverse cultures and 
Viewpoints. Through such cooperation 
these institutions offer now an effective 
means of developing conditions essen- 
tial to the rule of law in the world. 
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FAITH IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 


In your home a family altar can be the basis for a life-time 
faith for you and your children. For faith is a family affair. 


The Upper Room encourages family worship by providing a 
fresh, timely series of daily devotions for family or for in- 


dividual use. Even loved ones far apart are able to share the 


same prayers, the same Bible readings, the same meditations. 


The November-December number (containing special Christmas 


devotions) is ready for distribution. 


Mail your order today. 


Single copy 10 cents, Ten or more copies to one address 5c per 
copy. Individual yearly subscriptions 50 cents, two years $1.00. 
Special pocket edition for youth and for men and women in the 
service, same price. Order from 


Gps Uyoe hoo 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1808 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Tee ideals you've 
lived by ...the pur- 
poses for which 
you’ve worked... 
the causes you be- 

- lievein...can 
have your help and 
influence after your 

death, if you make a Christian will. 

Neglect this important task, and lifetime savings 
can be dissipated; diverted to distant relatives, 
eaten up by needless taxes, court costs and admin- 





istrative expenses. 

The law encourages Christian stewardship, but 
the law is strict. To protect your loved ones, to 
assure continued support of Christian projects 
dear to your heart, you MUST make a Christian 
will. In some states the will must be written at 
least a year before your death if its charitable 
provisions are to be recognized. You'll want the 


help of a Christian lawyer in conserving your 
estate through a Christian will, and you ought 
to have, at once, the new booklet “The Crowning 
Glory of Christian Stewardship.” 

Send for your copy of this free booklet NOW 
....it may save you hundreds, even thousands of 
dollars in unnecessary costs. 


eo oe ee eae nner ee 4 


The Board of Foreign Missions pL-9 | 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. i 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 309, 
New York 10, New York I 
Without obligation please send me the free ! 
“work book”, “The Crowning Glory of ! 
Christian Stewardship”. | 
! 
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7ée Rembrandt of 
PICTORIAL PLATES 


These exquisite 10-inch PICTORIAL PORCELAIN 
PLATES are cherished mementos of your Church, 
Courthouse, Hospital, School, etc. Fired with a 
beautiful etching-like reproduction of Your Own 
Building in handsome ceramic color. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. Without obligation, 


write for free illustrated literature . . . 


Ask for Folder “L"’ 
—_ 


Edwards CHINA & GLASSWARECO. 






































ROCK HALL, KENT COUNTY, MARYLAND 
Chino for Hotels, Clubs, Dining Rooms, etc. 





Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman 
Stained Glass 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


EVergreen 6-4103 














ORDER 300 for only $1-00 
postage prepaid 
in Clear Plastic 
GIFT BOX 


Quix 


TIMESAVERS 


SELF-ADDRESSING LABELS 


Make lovely utility Christmas Gifts 
100 GOLD * 100 BLUE * 100 WHITE 

All three colors in each box. Give individuality to 
your letters, envelopes, notes, books, records, music, 
slides, films, other personal property. Also 500 labels 
All White $1.00. Make Money for yourself, club or 
college. Print name, address, enclose cash, check 
or money order to: 

Satisfaction guaranteed. LOOMIS & co. 
201-T DEVONSHIRE ST. © BOSTON 10, MASS. 








When you buy something from 
an advertiser in 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Please let him know that yeu are 
responding to his advertisement. 














NEWS 


“Moreover, the United Nations offers 
the best means for co-ordinating the ac- 
tivities of the nations for human welfare. 
Through its related organizations, it is 
rendering valuable service in combat- 
ting ignorance, want, and disease, es- 
pecially in underdeveloped territories. 
It is helping to create a common mind 
on the subject of human rights, and to 
provide those services essential for refu- 
gees and migrants. 

“Therefore, the United Nations needs 
and deserves the discerning and active 
support of Christians. The valid pur- 
poses of the Charter can be served 
neither by Utopian illusions nor by ir- 
responsible defeatism, but only by the 
constructive support of all people of 
good will. The tremendous task of de- 
veloping effective international machin- 
ery cannot be performed within a few 
years, but only by the patient and cumu- 
lative effort of generations. To aid in 
this task is a Christian duty. .. . 

“We therefore call on Christians ev- 
erywhere to study, pray, and work for 
a better fulfillment of the purposes of 
the United Nations Charter.” 





Former Pastor 
‘To Head New Church 


| Acall to the pastorate of a .ew, non- 

denominational church in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, has been accepted by 
the Reverend Charles M. Jones, who 
recently resigned his ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. The new con- 
gregation is being organized by mem- 
bers of the Chapel Hill Presbyterian 
church from which Mr. Jones was ousted 
last February by a judicial commission 
of the Orange Presbytery. The church’s 
board of deacons and elders also was 
dismissed by the commission, which had 
conducted an eight-month investigation 
into the alleged failure of the congrega- 
tion and pastor to “adhere strictly” to 
the Book of Church Order. 

Raymond F. Gould, associate profes- 
sor at the University of North Carolina’s 
School of Social Work and a former 
elder of the Chapel Hill Presbyterian 
church, is chairman of the group organ- 
izing the new congregation. He said 
that membership pledges have been ob- 
tained from ninety households, repre- 
senting about 140 adults in the com- 
munity. Nearly all of these are members 
of the faculty or employees of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Mr. Gould 
said. About half are former members 
of the Chapel Hill church and the rest 
drawn from various denominations, he 
added. 

The group has accepted an invitation 
from the United Congregational Chris- 
tian Church of Chapel Hill to hold serv- 





| ices in the latter’s building temporarily, 


Mr. Gould went on to say. 

Charter members of the new congre. 
gation adopted a_ statement saving, 
“Chapel Hill needs a worshiping, work. 
ing fellowship of people from varied 
backgrounds and faiths, a church of 
open membership free from denomina. 
tional limitations, a spiritual home where. 
in there is unity in Christian essentials, 
liberty in nonessentials, and charity in 
all things.” 


McCarran Law No Bar 


To Council Delegates 

Senator Pat McCarran (D, Nev.) has 
branded as a “fairy tale” a Canadian 
clergyman’s statement that [ron Curtain 
delegates would automatically be barred 
by the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act from entering this country to attend 
the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, Illi- 
nois, in August, 1954. Senator McCar- 
ran said that such delegates could enter 
the country to attend the church meet- 
ing “as long as they mind their own 
business, leave when they are supposed 
to, and don’t participate in sabotage or 
propaganda against this country.” 

The co-author of the immigration 
law pointed out that the Attorney Gen- 
eral has authority under its provisions 
to admit “any alien otherwise not ad- 
missible for permanent residence.” 

Senator McCarran made the state- 
ment in answer to a charge by Dr. Gor- 
don Sisco, secretary to the General 
Council of the United Church of Can- 
ada, that the World Council meeting 
might have to be moved to Canada be- 
cause of the Immigration Act. Dr. Sisco 
was quoted by Toronto papers as saying 
that the move to Canada might have to 
be made because the Act would bar 
Iron Curtain delegates from attending 
the Second Assembly in the United 
States. He said that since it was desir- 
able to hold the gathering in North 
America, Canada would most likely be 
the alternative. 

(In Geneva, Switzerland, Dr. W. A. 
Visser t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, said plans 
were proceeding to hold the Second 
Assembly in Evanston next August as 
scheduled, and nowhere else.) 


Three Pastors 
Appointed to Boards 

Three former pastors have been ap- 
pointed to posts in Boards and agencies 
of the Church, it was announced re- 
cently. 

The Reverend William C. Schram, 
formerly pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Port Jefferson, New York, has 
been appointed Director of Adult Work 
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for the Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. He is as- 
suming his duties this month. Mr. 
Schram is filling the position left vacant 
when Dr. Raymond V. Kearns was 
called to the Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church in Columbus, Ohio. 

The Reverend H. B. Sissel, formerly 
pastor of St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Department of 
Social Education and Action of the 
Board of Christian Education. He will 
serve as assistant secretary with special 
responsibilities in research and program 
development. 

The Reverend A. M. Byers is now the 
Secretary of Audio-Visuals for the De- 
partment of Stewardship and Promotion 
of the General Council, Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. He was formerly pastor 
of the Wissinoming Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Argentina to Study 

"ait -— 
Mission Activity 

A commission has been named by 
Argentina’s President Juan Peron to in 
vestigate whether Protestant mission- 
aries endanger national defense along 
the frontiers and in special security 
zones. The inquiry will be directed by 
the Foreign Ministry which is in charge 
of culture and religion. The National 
Defense Ministry will be represented. 

According to the decree, the commis- 
sion is empowered to: 

Recommend outright suppression of 
any missions it considers undesirable. 

Suggest means for keeping control 
of all missionary activities along the 
borders and in other areas considered 
important to national security. 

Recommend converting some Protes- 
tant missions schools to rural or agri- 
cultural schools. 

There are about 311,000 Protestants 
among the 17,000,000 inhabitants of 
Argentina. Roman Catholicism is the 
official state religion. The major Prot- 
estant mission activity in the country is 
carried on by the Methodist, Southern 
Baptist, United Lutheran, and Disciples 
of Christ Churches. However, many 
smaller non-Catholic groups also are 
actively engaged in mission work. 

Mission leaders in the United States, 
whose denominations carry on the larg- 
est work in Argentina expressed belief 
that the new move was aimed at the 
smaller “emotional, aggressive sects who 
have agitated against the government.” 
They felt that it will not affect the larger 
Protestant groups. The major Protestant 
missions in Argentina, they said, have 
met with few obstacles from the gov- 
emment. 
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Hard of Hearing Helped 
By Tiny Energy Capsule 


Positively Nothing Like It Sold Today Anywhere 


Sounds unbeliev- 
able yet it’s true! 
Think of it—ALL 
THE POWER YOU 
NEED TO HEAR 
AGAIN — from a 
single, tiny “energy 
capsule!” 

Maico’s astound- 
ing new TRAN- 
SIST-EAR is actu- 
ally operated en- 
tirely by a single 
energy capsule smaller in diameter than 
a dime and only a trifle thicker. What's 


lt. A. WATSON 


more, this new TRANSIST-EAR is so 
extremely light and tiny you can tuck 
it out of sight most anywhere. May be 
worn as a tie clasp. . . or concealed ina 
woman's hair. 


Write today for FREE booklet, “Facts 
About Transistor Hearing Aids.” 











L. A. WATSON, President 

Medical Acoustic Instrument Co. 

Room 13A, 21 No. 3rd St., Mpls. 1, Minn, 
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NEW THRILLING SENSATION IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Amazing values bring you easy or- 
ders! Earn Extra Dollars F AST. Big 
Line. Christmas Cards with Name 
50 for $1.50 up, New Glo-In- The- Dark 
Tree Ornaments, Imprinted Matches, 
Stationery. 30 EE Samples with 
me; Several $1 Boxes on Approval. 
JOY GREETINGS, .95-M 
507.N. CARDINAL, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


i ee 


The NEW way to enjoy SPORTS 


movies... plays... television 


simply clip out this ad, writing name and address in margin. 
Send check or m.o. for $1.98 for fast prepaid delivery. (COD's 
sent postage collect.) Limit 2 per customer. 5 day trial— 
money back guarantee. RUSH! Supply limited. 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-K-90 


352 Fourth Avenue 
— Tr ee rs sd 





e GET CLOSE-UP VIEWS 
ALL DAY... WITHOUT FATIGUE 


Here for the first time—-England’s famous 
TELESPECS—a revolutionary concept in 
binoculars. Wear them like ordinary eye- 
glasses — hour after hour — without fa- 
tigue! Only 1 ounce! You hardly FEEL 
them. Truly powerful optical design! Gives 
you greater range than some opera g!iasses 
selling for much more. TELESPECS are 
ideal for indoors or distant scenes out- 
doors. Favorable exchange rates and Eng- 
land's need for dollars make this amazing 
value possible! Save $8 or more! To order, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


300 Printed Name ¢ 
& Address Labels 50 


Imagine 300 Gummed Labels— 
Nicely printed with your Name 

=—— Address. Stick ‘em on Letters, 
Pkgs., etc.! Put up in Handy Pad 
form. Easily worth $1—-price only 
50c! Money back if not pleasedl 


TOWER PRESS, Inc. Box 591-0 Lynn, Mass. 















LONG CAN AFFORD To LIVE? 
ana How long will my influence le ofter[am gore > 









A Princeton Seminary Gift-Annuity 
answers both questions: 


(1) A generous income for life. 


(2) A share in God’s work to the end of time. 


James K. Quay, Vice President 


RINCETON SEMINARY, PRINCETON, WN. J. 


Without obligation, send me the Annuity book- 


let, “Give Yourself a Pension.” 


Date of my birth_____Date of husband’s 


Name 








Address. 




















SCHOOL S 
& COLLEGES 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








CHOOSING 
A COLLEGE 


Early in high 
school, the future 


college student 





should send for 


catalogues and begin to evaluate colleges 


by these criteria: 


Recognition and standing 
Christian emphasis 

Proportion of faculty to students 
Faculty degrees 

Amount of endowment per student 
Library and laboratory facilities 
Social and cultural opportunities 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE becarur, Ga. 











BEAVER COLLEGE 

An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic weenie with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships availabie. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions. Box P. Beaver College. Jenkintown. Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker, Pres. Alma, Mich. 





_ . y 
CARROLL COLLEGE = Fenced 1846- 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian higher education 
Write Dir. of Adm.. Box PL. Carroll. Waukesha. Wis. 





" ark + . ~ 
COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. Write Director 
of Admissions, Clarksville, Arkansas. 


HANOVER COLLEGE ,,2res>y*enan 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office. Hanover. 
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7eayan ~ r "I . 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration. professions, vocations. City of 50.000. For 
-atalog write: Director of Admissi Dub fa. 


7; TRY a) ‘sf ar hl 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE __, £92"¢e 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
Arts sciences pre-mea pre-law pre-engineering 
pre-ministerial. and other standard pre-vprofessions 
*“The Friendly College,’’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. 





Founded 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Smal! 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 


New Chapel and Library 


ment 


Course, Swimming Pool, 


Or. tra A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, WN. J. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 

@ Worship for fishermen. Members 
of the Presbyterian Church of Bozeman, 
Montana, have a choice of worshiping 
at 9 a.m. on Sundays in their year-round 
church in Bozeman, or at 11 A.M. in 
their summer church, located some 
twenty miles distant near a river in Gal- 
latan Canyon, one of the entrances to 
Yellowstone Park. After conducting the 
early service, the pastor, the Reverend 
Paul B. McCleave, drives to the summer 
church where he is greeted by anglers 
who leave their fishing tackle and gather 
for worship in Rockhaven Chapel. The 
chapel and a recreation hall nearby were 
built by a man in the lumber industry at 
the suggestion of a former pastor of the 
Bozeman church. Cowboys, dude ranch- 
ers, and tourists from many states heed 
the sign on U.S. route 191 which reads, 
“Rockhaven Chapel—Come As You Are”; 
and many share in the picnic dinners 
held in the rustic recreation hall after 
the church service. 


@ Stated Clerk to appear on TV. Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is 
scheduled to appear on Frontiers of 
Faith, NBC television program, on Sep- 
tember 27. The telecast will originate 
in Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City (the Reverend John 
Sutherland Bonnell, pastor). 


@ Pensioner aids Building Fund. 
Shortly after the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pomona, California (the Rev- 
erends Gordon A. McGrane and Alex- 
ander M. Allan, pastors), was assigned 
a quota of $5,587 in the Building Funds 
Campaign, envelopes containing small 
contributions toward it were received in 
the church office. Upon investigation, it 
was learned that a seventy-eight-year- 
old pensioner, a sawyer (saw sharp- 
ener), who has been a church member 
for three years, was sharpening saws for 
one dollar each. His customers either 
sent the money direct to the church, or 
gave it to the sawyer, who delivered it 
himself. More than $200 has been con- 
tributed to the Building Fund through 
this member's efforts, making him the 
third largest contributor in First Church, 
which oversubscribed its Building Funds 
quota by $631. 


@ Octogenarians honored. At a service 
held recently in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Redwood Falls, Minnesota 
(the Reverend A. E. Goldhorn, pastor), 
the Misses Ada and Jennie Winn were 
honored for their sixtv-five-year mem- 
berships in the First Church. They are 
eightv-seven and eighty-five years of 
age, respectively. 





Three members of the Boy Scout troop of 
First Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, demonstrate Chemistry Merit 
Badge during “Seeing’s Believing Day.” 


@ Church exhibit. Approximately eight 
hundred people visited 130-year-old 
First Presbyterian Church in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana (the Reverend William 
M. Pritchard, Jr., pastor), on “Seeing’s 
Believing Day.” 

Trained guides led the visitors on 
tours throughout the church, where typ- 
ical activities of organizations were in 
progress. The entire staff of the church 
were at their posts to meet the guests 
and explain their responsibilities. The 
Boy Scouts pitched their tents on the 
church lawn, where they camped for the 
night prior to leaving the next day on 
a hiking trip. 


@ Musical longevity. A total of 152 
years of service to the music organiza- 
tion of the Temple Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend Samuel A. Bower, pastor), is the 
record of five of its members. Mr. Joseph 
G. Johnson, director of music, has served 
thirty-six years; Mrs. Gertrude Miller, 
eon ito, ‘forty-six vears; Mr. William 
Miller, tenor, thirty-four years; Mr. 
Harold Powell, basso, thirty-three years; 
and Mrs, Audrey Tortoretto, soprano, 
three years. 


® College nears fund goal. Westminster 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah, recentl) 
passed the $260,000 mark of its 
$300,000 development fund campaign. 
Seventy thousand dollars from the fund 
have been used to remodel and repait 
Converse Hall, an office and classroom 
building; to modernize and _ redecorate 
the men’s and women’s dormitories; to 
resurface the main campus road; to pro- 
vide parking space near the stadium; to 
build tennis courts and make other im 
provements, 
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@ Church organist honored. At a serv- 
ice held recently in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Newberg, Oregon (the 
Reverend David W. Schulherr, pastor), 
Miss Jessie Britt was honored on the 
fiftieth anniversary of her appointment 
as church organist and pianist. During 
the program, First Church’s Council of 
Presbyterian Men announced that it 
would sponsor the purchase of a new 
organ to be named in Miss Britt’s honor. 
Miss Britt was presented an engraved 
plaque, which will be placed on the 
organ to commemorate the golden an- 
niversary of her service. 


@ Community center burns. Fire re- 
cently caused extensive damage to the 
Newton Community Center in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, which is primarily 
a Negro child day care center, caring 
for an average of eighty preschool-age 
children daily. The center is a project 
of the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Space is 
also provided in the Center for adult 
activities. Plans are under way for a 
campaign for funds to replace the Cen- 
ter. Meanwhile, the nursery is being 
conducted in the basement of the Leon- 
ard Street Presbyterian Church in Chat- 
tanooga. 


@ Presbyterian honor graduates. 
Seven young people who are associated 
with the Sunday church school of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa (the Reverend Bruce Gillis, 
pastor), were honor students of the 
1953 graduating classes of the local high 
school. 

Joan Nelson, the only Presbyterian 
among sixty-three students graduating 
from the senior class, ranked third in 
honors. 

Of the ninety-two students who grad- 
uated from junior high, six are Presby- 
terians. These honor students are Susan 
Christner, Yvonne Gilbert, Marcia Mil- 
ler, Philip Everly, Ronald King, and 
William Perry. 


® Sightless pastor retires. A reception 
was held recently in honor of the Rev- 
erend William F. Heyer, and Mrs. 
Heyer, upon Mr. Heyer’s retirement 
from the pastorate of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Rushmore, Minnesota. 
Despite the handicap of blindness, Mr. 
Heyer has had a successful career in the 
ministry. He has served First Church for 
more than twenty-nine years. 

During the reception, the Reverend 
and Mrs. Heyer were presented with a 
purse as a gift from members of the 
congregation. 

The Reverend Newton M. Roberts 
succeeded Mr. Heyer as pastor of First 
Church. ; 
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PEWS, PULPIT 


FURNITURE 


AND CHANCEL By ‘ 


W 


COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS ¢ CHAIRS 
ALTARS « LECTERNS 
BAPTISMAL FONTS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 
end Early American designs to 
harmonize with every edifice. 


Send for illustrated Catalog 
‘s Churches 


A ry 





Ferni for 
Since 1897 


DEPT. R 2 SCRANTON 2, PENNAs 





‘HANDICRAFTS 


Make your Sunday School class, camp or 
Bible School a real success, use handi- 
crafts to hold the interest. Send for our 
1953 Craft Catalogue, with instructions, a 
15c value offered to readers of Presbyte- 
rian Life at no charge. Write Dept. P, Er- 
iksen’s Crafts, 304 N. Main, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


PRE-CUT 
MOCCASIN 


FOR INFANTS—READY FOR ASSEMBLY 
Put it together yourself and SAVE MONEY. 
Packaged complete with easy instructions. 
Made of finest New Zealand soft lamb, chrome 
tanned for extra strength in beautiful pearl 
white. Easy to clean, unlace and wash with 
soap and water. Makes an attractive inex- 
pensive gift. Only 50c postpaid. 

Wonderful resale item for Ladies’ Clubs and 
Bazaars, special $5.00 per dozen. 

WRITE today for new FP™*¥ &4-nage Leath- 
ercraft instruction book and catalog. 
TANDY LEATHER CO. Since 1919 
P.O. Box 791-XC, Fort Worth, Texas 








CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings - Ornaments 
and Supplies 


Catalog Free on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


New London, Ohio 
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& A prayer in Bells... * 


MAAS-ROWE 
SYMPHONIC-CARILLON 


perfect harmony in bells 
finally attained. 


MAAS-ROWE 


ELECTROMUSIC 
CORPORATION 














Clark’s Grove Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Maryville, Tennessee 
A member writes: “‘We certainly appreci- 


ated the wonderful workmanship of these 
plates, and they are really selling.’’ 


















Church members will 
be proud to own 
* 
Beautiful 
@ picturing your Church 
® decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 
®@ ideal for anniversaries, bazaars 
Every member or friend of your Here is an ideal project for anni- 
Church will be proud to own one of _ versaries, dedications, commemora- 
these lovely commemorative plates. tions of all kinds. And this spiritual 
Your Church or Chancel is beauti- remembrance makes a wonderful gift 
fully reproduced on the face in per- _for friends and loved ones. Send to- 
manently fired single or multi-color day for complete information. 
ceramics. Historical data is printed 
and fired on backs of plates. For sample plates and details, write: 
Art Stud: 
wee 10S 
ne A COVINGTON 10, TENNESSEE 
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ENDICOTT’S NEW FOAM CUSHIONING 


ushion-Eze" 


CHURCH PEWS 



















designed to provide 
MATCHLESS COMFORT 
EASY CLEANING 
LONG-LASTING BEAUTY... 


*Soft foam rubber covered with soil-proof plasti- 
fused fabric . . . tacked, glued and splined to 
Endicott’s posture-forming pews. Individual 
sections permit easy replacements if necessary. 
Optional on all Endicott pews at surprisingly 
low extra cost. 

Here is foam cushioning at its best ...a 
truly comfortable pew with a covering that is 
guaranteed to last for years with normal use. 















LONG WEARING 
Naugahyde covering 
will outwear ordinary 
fabrics or leather .. . 
is stain-proof, color- 
fast... will not crack, 
peel or scuff. 












Write for literature . .. We'll be pleased to send 
you illustrated brochure on Cushion-Eze. Free EASY TO CLEAN MORE THAN 50 
catalog showing complete line of Endicott fur- Cushion-Eze is wiped COLORS 

niture also sent on request. free of dust with Select the color that 


cloth. Smooth sur- harmonizes with the 
face washes easily decorating scheme of 
with soap and water. = your church. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


WINONA LAKE eo inne aeeae 
























































eee you'll find the 
5 best-loved hymns 


* According to an independent, nationwide 
poll by Christian Herald Magazine. 


In fact, you'll find every one of the 25 
most popular hymns across the country in 
Church Service Hymns. Lift up the hearts 
of your congregation with ALL the hymns 
they love to sing—as proved by this poll. 
You'll find them all in this single eco- 
> nomical hymnal. 


One pastor writes, “It is the most complete 
hymn book I have seen.” The president of 
a Christian University said, “It combines 
the best gospel songs and grand old hymns 
..-in one volume, all that a church needs.” 


Moderately priced. Only $1.45 postpaid. 
$120.00 per hundred not postpaid. 


RODEHEAVER WRITE FOR FREE EXAMINATION COPY 
HALL-MACK CO. Name Title. 

















Address 
161 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Ind. me. man at 
West Branch: Name of Church 
1151 East Hyde Park Blvd. Song books now used. 


We will need new books about. 











Inglewood, Cal. 














NEWS 
For the Record 


DEDICATION SERVICES have been held 
or will be held soon, by the following: 

Garden Memorial Presbyteriap 
Church, Washington, D. C. (the Rey. 
erend L, V. Bauguess, pastor), for a new 
church building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Owens. 
boro, Kentucky (the Reverend J. C. Me. 
Queen, Jr., pastor), for a site for a new 
building, for which ground was broken, 

First Presbyterian Church, Wichita, 
Kansas (Dr, Paul C. Johnston, pastor), 
for a communion table, baptismal font. 
communion table cross and candlesticks, 
and acousticons, all gifts of members of 
the congregation in memory of relatives 
and friends. 

Lake Clear Presbyterian Church, 
Lake Clear, New York (the Reverend 
Jesse M. Corum, pastor), for a new 
education-recreation hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, Willmar, 
Minnesota (the Reverend Clifford R, 
Channer, pastor), for Westminster Hal] 
—a new Christian education, church of- 
fice, and activities building. 

Overbrook Presbyterian Church (un- 
til recently the Oakland Park Presby- 
terian Church), Columbus, Ohio (the 
Reverend Raymond E. Dronsfield, pas- 
tor), for a new church building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Tolono, 
Illinois (the Reverend Robert T. Bon- 
ham, pastor), for a tone chamber for the 
church organ. 

McKinley Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Urbana, Illinois (the Reverend 
Joseph R. Laughlin, pastor), for a new 
pipe organ. 

Marple Presbyterian Church, Broom- 
all, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Ken- 
neth C. Stewart, pastor), for a new 
church, 


ANNIVERSARIES have been or will be 
observed by the following: 

One hundredth. The Church of the 
Covenant, Boston, Massachusetts (the 
Reverend William Henry Denney, pas- 
tor). The celebration marked the found- 
ing, a century ago, of the First Presby- 
terian Church, and the twentieth anni- 
varsary of its merger with Central 
Church (Congregational), becoming 
then the Church of the Covenant. At the 
anniversary dinner, small, silver Celtic 
crosses were presented to all members of 
the congregation of fifty years standing 
or longer. 

Ninetieth. Valmont Presbyterian 
Church, R.R., Boulder, Colorado (the 
Reverend Lyle E, Olmstead, pastor). 
Valmont church is the oldest active Prot- 
estant church in the State of Colorado. 

Seventy - fifth. The Presbyterian 
Church, Hickman, Nebraska (the Rev- 
erend James K. Lyon, pastor). 
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e Rey. We Are Not Drifting Toward Rome 
oa A Reply to Albert J. Lindsey 
Owens 
C. Me. By Robert McAfee Brown 
“a new Assistant Professor, Union Theological Seminary 
broken, 
Vichita, At the same time that I express thanks tion of the ecumenical movement. If CHURCH PLATES 
astor), to the Reverend Albert J. Lindsey for anything has emerged with clarity con- U , 
al font, the forthrightness of his statement “Are cerning the World Council of Churches, custom decorated, featuring an 
esticks, We Drifting Toward Rome?” (Pressy-_ it has been the constant reiteration of etching style picture of your 
bers of TERIAN Lire, August 8, 1953, page 33), the fact that the World Council is in church fired into the glaze of 
latives I would like to take vigorous exception no sense to be considered as a “super these beautiful Gadroon-edged 
. to his conclusions. Mr. Lindsey lists five Church.” To talk of “centralization of plates. , : 
shureh, areas in which he thinks that Presby- power” or “planned policies like those @ Just the thing to bring the re- 
verend terianism is on the road to Rome, or, in of Rome” is simply not relevant to the membrance of your church into 
a new other words, wrong. Mr. Lindsey also contemporary ecumenical movement, the home. @ For special commit- 
a makes it very clear that for him, “our In the second place, from the stand- tees, projects or occasions they 
illmar, final authority rests in a book, the point of Biblical faith, there are few offer an ideal solution. In every 
ord R. Bible.” While I would want to amend — things more worth getting excited about home they will be welcome, 
er Hall that statement to say that our final au- than the ecumenical movement. No one| _ prized possessions. @ Write to- 
rch of. thority is Jesus Christ whom we meet who looks at the hundreds of divisive day for full particulars. ® Quan- 

in the Bible, Iam willing for the moment “sects and insects” in modern Protes- tities as low as one gross—or 
h (un. toargue on Mr. Lindsey's chosen ground. __tantism can feel that this is what Jesus more. @ Priced reasonably for 
-resby- It is mv contention that the new direc- had in mind when he prayed concerning resale. 
0 (the tions of Protestant interest about which _ his followers “that they all may be one.” Write Today for Particulars 
d, pas. Mr. Lindsey is unhappy are all direc- And after 400 years of disunity and 

tions in which Protestantism has been schism, it is a cause for joy that Prot- CRal 
rolono, led precisely because it is now taking estants have begun to realize thet such L.G. our COMPANY 
. Bon- the Biblical message with fresh urgency a state of affairs is a scandal and a sin. 
for the and seriousness. Let me try to spell out — In the New Testament period, there was pn on a a 


this contention by a brief look at each 


one Church, which had various “sta- 
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A genuine 
Moller 
pipe organ... 






THE ARTISTE— 
A TRUE PIPE ORGAN 


for only $3975*... 
installed! 


Now, with the Artiste, 
M. P. Moller offers you 
the thrill of owning, 

and the ease of playing, 
a true, high-quality pipe 
organ at the price of 
substitute instruments. 
Look at these features: 
@ 233 precision-made pipes 


@ pipes, mechanism (except blower) 
contained in case 


@ compact case and console of 
beautiful black walnut 


@ conforms to AGO standards 
@ 19 tilting-tablet stop controls 
@ expression and crescendo pedals 


See—hear—play— 


THE ARTISTE! 


CALL OR WRITE: 


OMOLLER- 


Renowned for Pipe Organs 
Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


*Price slightly higher in the far West. 











in my opinion 


this fact. And if Mr. Lindsey is seriously 
looking to see whether there is “a Luther, 
a Knox, a Calvin, a Wycliffe, a Huss, 
a Savonarola in the room,” I suggest 
that he look to these men, along with 
such Presbyterian prophets as Dr. 
George Buttrick or our moderator, Dr. 
John Mackay. 

To be sure, this movement does not 
meet Mr. Lindsey’s demand that the 
Bible be interpreted in terms of “plenary 
verbal inspiration.” However, the Bibli- 
cal revelation of God shows us a God 
who acts, who reveals himself in events, 
rather than in the imparting of infor- 
mation about himself. And so neo-ortho- 
doxy (rightly, I believe) has misgivings 
about “plenary verbal inspiration,” since 


| it always runs the danger of leading us 


to believe in statements about God, 
rather than in God himself. It is not, 
therefore, necessarily the case that the 


cloven hoof of modernism has captured 
| neo-orthodox theology when its advo- 


cates claim to “take the Bible seriously 
but not literally.” This approach is what 
seems to the neo-orthodox to be de- 
manded by the character of the Biblical 
God. Jesus asked us to believe in him, 
not in statements about him. 


4. Mr. Lindsey may be correct in his 
fourth point, that there is an increasing 
centralization in church government. 
And if there are men who must be quiet 
because to speak their minds would be 
“ecclesiastical suicide,” I deplore the 
situation as heartily as he, and would 
point the finger at wickedness in high 
places just as probingly. But without 
clear-cut evidence that this is the case 
(and, if it is, the Church at large should 
be presented with the facts), I beg leave 
to point out that a certain amount of 
“centralization” is inevitable in an or- 
ganization as large as the Presbyterian 
Church. We cannot turn the clock back 
to the ecclesiastical anarchy of a few 
generations ago. 

We must also examine the claim that 
“There are no extreme leftists or right- 
ists” in our Church, If we are a “middle- 
of-the-road church,” no more damning 
indictment could be spoken against 
those who are supposed to inherit the 
title of “upsetters of the world.” But, if 
we take prophetic Biblical faith seriously, 
let us insist that there must be less 
“middle - of -the-roaders,” less “safe” 
preachers, less “satisfied” laymen in our 
Church, if we are to speak with any 
relevance to a chaotic, revolutionary age. 
I would hope that Mr. Lindsey and I 
could shake hands on that. 


5. Finally, Mr. Lindsey is worried 
about “the high-church liturgies.” The 
minister sounds too much like a priest 
when he pronounces the words of ab- 
solution, too many men are wearing 


clerical collars, and so forth. Now a 
careful examination of the words of ab. 
solution in the Book of Common Wor. 
ship will make clear that it is not the 
minister who is forgiving sins. The min. 
ister is announcing the fact that God 
forgives sins. It is a proclamation of the 
good news, of the Biblical gospel of 
grace and redemption, With regard to 
the clerical collars, let me say that when 
I wear the clerical collar (and Geneva 
bands) in public worship, I do so not 
because I have any suppressed yearn- 
ings after Rome, but precisely to recall 
both to myself and my congregation the 
distinctly Protestant heritage in which 
we all stand, I am trying to drive home 
the fact that we have a tradition, that 
I am continuing a custom practiced by 
John Calvin in Geneva, and that, when 
I get up to preach, I am not just an 
individual who has patched together a 
sermon out of Reader's Digest jokes, but 
that I am to expound the Word of God 
relevantly to my day, just as Calvin and 
the other Reformers attempted to do in 
their day. 

Far, then, from being “Romish” 
tendencies, these examples of “high 
churchiness” are simply ways in which 
Protestants today attempt to assert their 
own distinctive heritage —a_ heritage 
which has at the heart of it the gospel 
of the grace of God in Jesus Christ, 
made available to all men. 

The things, then, that Mr. Lindsey is 
upset about are, I suggest, precisely the 
things for which modern Presbyterians, 
who take the Bible seriously, should re- 
joice. Each of his comments is a varia- 
tion on the theme that we are elevating 
the Church to a place of great promi- 
nence. It seems to me that this is just 
what the, Bible demands that we do, 
and that, in a world so tragically lacking 
in community, we must demonstrate 
that the distinctive Christian community 
of the Church is not only relevant but 
supremely important. If this be heresy, 
then I am afraid I must ask Mr. Lindsey 
and readers of PresBYTERIAN LIFE to 
make the most of it. 

Finally, I am disturbed at the impli- 
cation that anything that leads “in the 
direction of Rome” is per se wrong. Just 
because we believe that Roman Ca- 
tholicism distorts the gospel at some 
point is no. reason to believe that she 
does so at all points. It is just possible 
that we can learn from the virtues of 
Roman Catholicism, as well as profit by 
what seem to us to be her errors. If we 
do certain things, for Biblical and Prot- 
estant reasons, which turn out to be co- 
incidental practices of the Roman Cath- 
olic branch of Christendom, let us, in- 
stead of being frightened by that fact 
and withdrawing in dismay, rejoice that 
we are sharing in an area of life with 
those who, when all is done and said, 
are our brothers in Christ. 
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When future history books record 
developments in postwar U.S.A., an 
item that’s sure to be mentioned is the 
wave of emigration to the West Coast. 
The three states fronting on the Pacific 
led all other regions of the country in 
population gain from 1940 to 1950. Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington in- 
creased during this decade by 53.3 per 
cent, 39.6 per cent, and 37 per cent, 
respectively. The census of July, 1951, 
and more recent estimates show no 
slackening of this pell-mell growth. 

Most of the six million new residents 
the Pacific Coast has gained since the 
beginning of World War II cluster in 
the four metropolitan areas—Los An- 
geles, San Francisco Bay Area, Port- 
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Southern California’s gentle climate is a boon to new congregations. Here 
Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana. Picnic benches, a rude board platform, a vacant lot, a sunny sky are their sanctuary. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST: 


NEW CHURCHES FOR NEW MILLIONS 









































Pastor Garland Lacey leads prayer at Wilshire 


Local leadership and financial support with an assist from the 
Building Funds Campaign are helping provide church homes for 
expanding populations in California, Oregon, and Washington 


By James W. Hoffman 


land, and Seattle. To view these boom- 
ing centers firsthand, we flew to Los 
Angeles, then hedgehopped up the 
Coast. Everywhere we saw housing de- 
velopments pushing back desert, orange 
grove, or forest; crowded stores; schools 
taxed beyond capacity; seemingly in- 
soluble traffic problems; and a growing 
shortage of churches. 

The first coastal city we saw was Los 
Angeles. Americans have been moving 
into the Los Angeles area to establish 
homes at the rate of 400 every day for 
the past thirteen years, If you were to 
pack your earthly belongings to join the 
streams of moving vans that never stop 
pouring into the area, you would find 
the people there developing a new and 


pleasant way of urban living. If you 
came from the older metropolitan cen- 
ters of the East or Middle West, Los 
Angeles would look curiously monoto- 
nous and flat—like a thousand suburbs 
without a city. The downtown section 
is unimposing; the shoebox - shaped 
buildings are limited by law to thirteen 
stories. There’s nothing like Times 
Square or Michigan Avenue to attract 
the eye. 

But where Los Angelenos do their 
living is out in the numberless “tracts”— 
“developments” to those who live East 
of the Rockies. There you would find 
mile after mile of one-story, stucco 
houses in pastel shades of pink, blue, 
green, and yellow. You might be shocked 
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at the tininess of the houses, but you'd 
be pleased with the size of the lots 
they're placed on, And you'd learn that 
Southern Californians virtually live out- 
doors, so don’t care about a big house. 

You'd buy one of these tiny houses, 
perhaps with a swimming pool when 
you learned how little it would add to 
your mortgage. You'd begin enjoying 
a comfortable informality of dress that 
neither climate nor custom would per- 
mit in most parts of the country, You'd 
find a job in one of the greatly diversi- 
fied (motion pictures, you 
might be surprised to learn, is not among 
the largest). You'd find just about any- 
thing your family needs at your nearest 
shopping center, which was pre-designed 
along with your tract. 


industries 





After survey of 3,000-home area in suburban San Francisco, 
pastor’s garage was the largest place Washington Community 
Presbyterian Church (minister Dorel Londagin) could find. 


But unless you're lucky, you wouldn't 
find, within reasonable commuting dis- 
tance, a church. Church building just 
hasn't begun to keep up. Presbyterians 
alone are fifty churches behind, if the 
population is ever to have a normal sup- 
ply of places of worship. 

And before you say, “I won't mind 
driving a few miles to church,” consider 
what distance means in Southern Cali- 
fornia. You can drive forty miles in a 
straight line without crossing the Los 
Angeles city limits, and the city itself 
is but the core of a much vaster area of 
stoplights traffic, Almost 
standard equipment in cars is a compass 
the windshield born An- 
gelenos get lost in the checkerboard of 
Public transportation in the 
area, inadequte at the best of times, is 


and heavy 


above even 


suburbs. 


virtually suspended on Sundays. .Many 
are the families who, faced with an ex- 
hausting and expensive journey to 
church every week, simply stopped go- 
ing, Those who moved near a church 
like as not 


room only 


found there Was standing 


with no vacancies in the 
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church school classes for their children. 

For a decade the men and women 
who plan church extension work for Los 
Angeles Presbytery, now aided by the 
Reverend James Baird and Carrol 
Schuster, have been grappling with the 
galloping their area. The 
coveted prize they seek, and have a 
hard time finding, is land on which to 
build their churches. Some tract owners 
plan communities without leaving room 
for churches. Others want to sell the 
churches least desirable lots, saving cen- 
tral locations for enterprises with bigger 
bank accounts. When the big boom be- 
gan, prices of building lots took off like a 
jet plane; recently the Presbytery had 
to pay $45,000 for a two-acre parcel 
that was worth $3,000 in 1946. As 


boom in 


——— 


prices are still climbing, Presbytery peo- 
ple have adopted a policy of buying 
ahead, trying to spot locations that will 
need churches a few years from now. 
Some tract developers are most co- 
operative, of course. One presented as a 
gift a choice lot for a church at the cen- 
ter of a new community. The donor, a 
Roman Catholic, said that most of the 
people moving in were Protestants, and 
“they ought to have the church they 
want.” 

Los Angeles Presbytery has _ built 
thirtv-eight new churches since 1946. 
Now aided by money raised in the 
nation-wide Building Funds Campaign, 
it plans twelve more each year through 
1955. 

Easterners always ask whether the 
near-incredible growth of Los Angeles 
is economically sound. Will the bubble 
burst in a few vears, leaving this wonder- 
land of palm trees and freeways with a 
million unemploved? Angelenos are 
serene. They point to the great variety 
of their industry: the twin ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, the centers 


athe y 

While the land for building a church is still not found, 
the people of the Pittsburg, California, congregation (Warren 
McClain, pastor) meet in second movie theater they have used. 


of fashion and furniture designing; three 
U.S. Steel plants, three General Motors 
factories, aircraft companies employing 
176,000, This diversity, they feel, makes 
their city almost depression-proof. 
Five hundred miles to the north js 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Area, the 
second largest focus of Western expan. 
sion, second, too, in point of Presbyte- 
rian activity. Central nervous system of 
the Bay Area is San Francisco, a city 
contrasting in many ways with Los An- 
geles. Crammed onto the tip of a small 
peninsula, San Francisco with its nar- 
row streets and slender skyscrapers looks 
like home to a Philadelphian or New 
Yorker. Will Rogers once called the 
city the “most civilized” in America; 
“even New York is a hick town in com. 


parison,” he said. San Franciscans ac- 
cepted the compliment without surprise; 
civic pride here is pitched on a lower 
key, but just as strong as in Los Angeles. 

The attractions are much the same as 
those in Los Angeles: an invigorating 
climate (balmy in L.A., tangy in S.F.), 
an influx of heavy industry, California's 
liberal old-age benefit system, to which 
immigrants from other states are eligi- 
ble after five years’ residence. Young 
Presbyterians with two or three toddlers 
and older Presbyterians nearing retire- 
ment age have poured into the Bay 
Area, jamming existing church facilities. 
As in all fast-growing communities 
across the nation, many become discour- 
aged, drop out, and lose their relation- 
ship with the Church. Hardier souls 
join groups forming new congregations, 
and begin worshiping and teaching their 
children the Christian religion in movie 
theaters, garages (see pictures on these 
pages), rented public halls, restaurants 
that close on Sundays—under any shelter- 
ing roof they can find. The weathers 
too nippy here for the vacant-lot service 
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that sometimes solves the problem in 
Los Angeles. 

On the West Coast, as in the rest of 
the country, the usual method of build- 
ing a new congregation is based on a 
minister with a sturdy pair of feet. Many 
hours a day he goes about his unromantic 
work of pushing doorbells. He may or 
may not have been provided with a 
list of known Presbyterians in the com- 
munity. In any case he must seek out 
a nucleus of the kind of people who are 
willing to spend time and money to 
organize a Presbyterian church. 


Church wanted 

But sometimes a new church comes 
into being through a sort of spontane- 
ous combustion. In one Bay Area sub- 
urb, a group of people, united in their 
dissatisfaction with the neighborhood 
churches, began meeting in their homes 
for informal worship and religious dis- 
cussion. Though not all were Presbyte- 
rian, they agreed that a Presbyterian 
church was what they wanted, They 
singled out Mrs. Martha Stratton as 
their spokesman. Perhaps, as the wife 
of a retired Army colonel, she was more 
skilled than most at dealing with of- 
ficialdom. In any case she communicated 
the group’s desire for a minister and a 
church to San Francisco Presbytery. 

“She kept after us,” church extension 
staff member Howard Robie says, “until 
we sent a man to investigate. She bad- 
gered us until we found them a minis- 
ter. Now we'll have her on our necks 
until their church is built. If only there 
were a million Presbyterians like her!” 

In Los Angeles, one junior executive 
who missed his church back home, did 
the doorbell ringing usually reserved for 
the pastor and singlehandedly forged a 
group of newcomers who are now build- 
ing a church 


Oregon 

Oregon, like California, is growing. 
But the pace is slower, and there are 
fewer ulcers in chambers of commerce 
and city halls. 

The whole mood is different. An- 
gelenos welcome their newcomers and 
clamor for more, San Franciscans ur- 
banely step aside to make room. But 
some Oregonians aren't so sure they 
want their magnificent wide-open spaces 
filled in. One of the many fine features 
of this beautiful state is that there’s el- 
bow room for everyone, Many modest- 
scale homes have an extra lot for small 
farming beside the plot for the house 
and yard. And no Easterner who has 
seen the grandeur of Oregon's natural 
scenery can fail to sympathize with an 
Oregonian’s desire to keep his state the 
Way it is. 

But this very beauty is attracting new 
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residents who saw the state during the 
war or on a vacation? and want to make 
it their home. Portland, which seems 
leisurely and well-ordered after visiting 
fabulous L.A. and: “Baghdad - on - the - 
Bay,” is a big city getting bigger. 

New churches, like new _ residents, 
sometimes encounter resistance. One 
Presbyterian layman, asked to aid the 
building of a new church, exclaimed 
with some surprise, “But we don't want 
any more churches here — there are 
enough now.” One new congregation 


lost a court action on zoning, and had to 
abandon a plan to build in a commu- 
nity that maintained that a church would 
sully its character as a residential area. 

But the reluctance of some is offset 
by the enthusiasm of others, and some- 
times lifelong Oregonians are as eager 


“How soon will you start laying the floor?” Near Port 
John Dingley drive out to ask carpenter S, C. Haskins how work is coming on the 
sanctuary for Sunset Community Presbyterian Church (John W. Ediger, pastor). 


as newcomers to support or join new 
churches, Pastor Robert Vogt points out 
that people who join new congregations 
are in for special problems. “They know 
from the beginning that theyre goimg 
to be nicked deeply for money to build 
a church, They have to put up with 
nuisances and headaches that members 
of established churches only read about. 
It takes the pioneering spirit, even today, 
to join a new congregation.” 

Seattle, Washington, is in the heady 
throes of an expansion hardly less dra- 
matic, though on a smaller scale, than 
that of her neighbor 1,200 miles to the 
south, Greater Los Angeles has approxi- 
mately doubled since 1940, and so has 
Greater Seattle. With vessels gliding 
down Puget Sound from Alaska and 
the Orient; with a brisk and cordial 





land, Oregon, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Suggest a Carillon! 
There is no finer remembrance 
of loved ones. 

The voices of cathedral bells 
bring peace and hope 
to all who hear, pride to 
the whole congregation. 

Free Brochure, written for 
the prospective donor, 
makes clear the advantages of a 
Stromberg-Carlson electronic 
carillon as a memorial gift 
or bequest to the church. 
For your copy, send a postal to 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
1225 Clifford Avenue, 
Rochester 3, New York. 
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BUILDING FUND 
CAMPAIGNS 
Cc. AGNEW DEMAREST, formerly Field 


Representative, Bd. Nat’! Missions, direc- 
tor of more than 100 successful fund- 
raising campaigns, 16 since retirement, 
July, 1952, offers uncomplicated, thor- 
oughly organized and _inspirationally 
conducted building-fund drives. Fee 
from $150 to $300 per week. References. 
Address, 329 Lexington Ave., New York 


16, N. Y. Tel. LExington 2-4743. 











Lovely, colorful Gowns for adult, 
intermediate and children's 
choirs. Budget Plan if you wish. 
Also distinctive Robes for 
ministers. Write today for 
complete information. 


Ask for 
Choral Gown booklet G19 
Pulpit Robe book P19 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, 11 

25-34 Jackson. Long Island City! WY 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific architecture tends toward the 
contemporary. Men and women of Santa 
Venetia Presbyterian Church (Leonard 


trade with nearby British Columbia; 
with new and enlarged military and 
naval bases; with its growing center of 
Northwest art, Seattle is rapidly taking 
on a cosmopolitan air to vie with San 
Francisco. 

Here in the state where pioneer Mar- 
cus Whitman pierced the wilderness, 
the cause for which he was martyred is 
spreading. In the Seattle area alone, 
twenty-eight new Presbyterian congre- 
gations are working at varying stages 
of the struggle toward maturity. 

In one respect the new Westward 
Movement differs from most great mi- 
grations of the past. Previously great 
masses of people have left their homes 
to find gold, to escape persecution, to 
find a good harbor or settle arable 
land. But most of the new residents of 
the coastal states went there simply 
because that’s where they wanted to 
live. Nowhere in this fortunate nation 
will you find so many people who are 
happy simply because they’re living 
where they are. 

This situation makes for a stable, con- 
tented, self-reliant population. On the 
Coast there is not the usual proportionate 
increase in crime, poverty, and personal 
immorality usually associated with 
rapidly growing communities. New peo- 
ple are busy with their jobs, children, 
and lemon trees in the backyard. 

But for the Church, it’s a double- 
edged blade with no handle. The new- 
comers to the Coast would make fine 
Methodists and Presbyterians. On the 
other hand, contented people are often 
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Weed, pastor) helped with the labor on 
this building. The first were 
held before the scaffolding was moved. 


services 


the hardest to bring into the Church. 
They seem to feel that God can run the 
universe without their help, and they 
can run Utopia Borough without His. 





The danger is very real, say ministers on 
the Coast, that Protestantism will be- | 
come a weak-voiced minority faith in 
this region destined to be one of the 
most influential in the country. 

Money raised by the Building Funds 
Campaign has helped. But, though each 
Coastal state has planned more new | 
churches than it would have dreamed of 
before the war, none has planned 
enough to meet the known need. 

Nevertheless, we like to feel that Pres- | 
byterians in other parts of the country 
will be forgiven for feeling a touch | 
of pride in the work their money has 
helped make possible on the Pacific 
Coast, as well as in their own commu- | 
nities. Though there are local variations, 
the financial pattern of church con- 
struction up and down the Coast is: one 
third from Building Funds monies, two 
thirds from the locality where the church 
is built. It must also be remembered 
that many Pacific Coast churches were 
among the first to fulfill their own quotas 
to the Building Funds Campaign. 

Bearing in mind that nearly all Pres- 
byterian churches were mission-aided 
when young, we have every right to ex- 
pect, in a few years, scores of new, | 
strong, self - supporting Presbyterian | 
churches along our western shore, the | 
fruit of the Building Funds Campaign 
that the Presbyterian Church is now | 
endeavoring to complete. 
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“I overheard them talking about the 
Baldwin on the Church steps... 






after the service everyone 
stood around in groups chatting,” 
an organist told us the other day. 
‘And I was really pleased 
when I overheard someone say: 
‘never knew what a difference 
true organ music could make— 
it was heavenly!’ 


“Our Baldwin Electronic Organ 
had just been installed, 

and it was heavenly music, 
with its rich, deep 

traditional organ tone; 

being an organist, I appreciate its 
ease of playirg, its superb response.” 
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BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 
Bring New Meaning 
To Your Service 





Write today for Baldwin booklets, “SELECTING A NEW 
ORGAN FOR YOUR CHURCH” and “FUND RAISING PLANS.” 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY « CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS * ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL AND GRAND PIANOS « BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


THIS ISSUE presents the advertisements of 45 leading manufacturing and service organizations in the fields 
of equipment, supplies and furnishings for churches, schools and institutions. Please write our advertisers 
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In a recent ten-week period, 5,000 
persons joined Presbyterian churches 
in Los Angeles area, half on confession 
of faith. Typical of new congregations 
is Norwalk’s Church of the Covenant, 
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Newly formed congregation worshiped two-and-a-half years 
in an unused house on grounds of state mental hospital. 


Southern California congregation finally acquires a home 
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organized three years ago. Some seventy 
members crammed for worship into a 
maintenance house on a mental asylum 
property. When evicted, they held serv- 
ices on a vacant lot. Again forced to 


Latest and final makeshift meeting place is the lawn beside 
unfinished church, to be ready for occupancy this month. 


a. 






In Norwalk, Los Angeles suburb, Pastor Wesley Baker leads hymn accompanied by music on tape recorder (at right). This 
vacant lot is the second of three meeting places the congregation of the Church of the Covenant (Presbyterian) has used. 


move oh, they made early use of the lot 
on which their church was being built. 
This month, with a membership of 125, 
the congregation will move into its own 
sanctuary. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST: 


A SCHOOLROOM_ 
BECOMES A CHURCH 


These pictures show how the men __rians have worshiped everyplace from a 
and women of Mercer Island Presbyte- hotel lobby (in Oregon) to a crematory 
rian Church, in suburban Seattle, make (in California). The Mercer Island con- 
a schoolroom look and function like a  gregation is typical of the adaptability 
sanctuary. Their patience and ingenuity of people worshiping God with the best 
are not unique, Pacific Coast Presbyte- means they have. 
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1 On Saturday afternoon pastor Clarence Sinclair and crew of six laymen arrive 
to transform public-school classroom to church. First pastor posts church sign. 
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“@ arillonic Bells’ 


Cover the community around 
your church with vibrant, spirit- 
lifting carillon music. In dynamic 
range, tonal quality and undis- 
torted volume, “‘Carillonic Bells” 
delight musicians as well as the 
average passerby. 

Churches everywhere have 
found that this bell instrument isa 
valuable medium to advertise the 
church and build its spiritual in- 
fluence in the community. 
“Carillonic Bells’’ require no 
tower, and may be played man- 
ually or automatically. The 
equipment is light in weight yet 
provides the range and volume 
of cast bells weighing many tons, 
at small cost. Write for com- 
plete information to— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
12359 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*“Corillonic Bells” is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, inc, 
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“The Last Supper” Picture 
STAMPED IN COLORS 


“a Copy of DaVinci’s immortal 














quickest embroidery ever No 
charts to follow—stamped in 
actual colors to be embroid- 
ered, 18” x 22”, 

—- fits standard ONLY 
frame. For home or gift. D M.C. floss included, $195 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid 
740 Broadway, Dept. 19, 
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DON'T MISS THIS | 


"EXTRA QUALITY” 
HYMNBOOK 





THE 
SERVICE 
HYMNAL 


® Write today for sample copy and see 
how QUALITY rings and echoes from 
every page, every feature. 

True to its name, “The SERVICE 
Hymnal” meets the demands of the hour 
with new, inspiring material for every use 
in all denominations. With this complete 
service book you need no other—3 books 
in one. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Has that EXTRA value which distinagz 
guishes a superior product—extra songs, 
extra indexes, extra responsive readings, 
extra care and quality in workmanship 
and materials 

Here is a hymnal your Church will be 
proud to use. And priced so you SAVE! 
Still has the unique advantages of WA- 
TERPROOF Cloth binding with gold 
stamped title lacquered for long wear 
and proof against tarnishing. 510 musical 
numbers, 67 Scripture Readings. Price per 
100 only $125, not prepaid. 


Write name and address on margin; give Church 
and Denomination; clip and mail 


HOPE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 





5761-L3 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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THE PACIFIC COAST 


2 Next Dick Laughlin and Foster 
Chapin remove desks. The bookcase 
will be reversed to serve as a pulpit. 


5 Bob Wallace and 
The 


procedure is efficiently 


y Then Mrs. Laughlin helps Mrs. Ed 
Stockman (left) design flower arrange- 
ments for the two sides of the “chancel.” 








. . . . ” 
Foster Chapin roll piano from music room into “sanctuary. 
personnel 


routinized, 








~ Tie) 
3 To Pastor Sinclair falls cleanup job, 
The whole operation, including restoring 
schoolroom on Sunday, takes three hours, 


moe tw ey amare ae = ans 





the sometimes varies. 





8 Sunday morning service is complete 
with choir (right). Minister Sinclair 
utilizes blackboard in his sermons 
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4 Racks holding chairs speed the process. 
4s Bob Wallace up chairs, 
Stockman distributes the 


sets 
hymnbooks. 





6 Mr. and Mrs. Richard Laughlin hang 
velvet curtain on frame to complete altar. 





9 After chore of restoring schoolroom, 
the Stockmans visit the site near the 
school, where their church will be built, 
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Westminster Presbyterian Church, Greenville, S. Carolina. Architects: Logan and Williams 


American upholstered individual chairs 
for churches 


Dignified beauty for the church, 
and individual comfort for each 
worshipper are among the benefits 
gained from American Uphol- 
stered Individual Chairs. The con- 


styles, end designs, and upholstery 
colors are available to harmonize 
with architecture and to fit all 
budgets. You and your architect 
are invited to consult with us; 


our extensive engineering services 
are available without obligation. 


venience of the lifting seats facili- 
tates easy passing. Many chair 


Write to us-in-detait abouP@ourPlans. Dept. 1156-A 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN © BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHURCH, SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, TRANSPORTATION, 


STADIUM SEATING, AND FOLDING CHAIRS 














YOU'LL FIND Presbyterian Life’s advertisements are dependable aids in the purchase of furnishings and 
equipment... 
information and prices. 


so when planning church, school and institution improvements please write our advertisers for 


ae CENTURY OF 


on type of organ 
in which you 
are interested. 













WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants—wherever 
groups gather— 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
4 rubber casters—they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 


Wrecker ® VALET RACKS © 
2 a omen Stationary and portable 
and institutiona we Wardrobe od sch hacks 
ment and complete checkrooms | 


Write for Catalog CK-107 Se 






‘PIPE ORGANS 
REED ORGANS 





VOGEL-PET E RSON ¢0. | ESTEY ‘ORGAN corP., BRATTLEBORO,VT. 
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Is Your Church 


WELL EQUIPPED? 





You may love everything as it is, 


but new people will be more critical 


By C. Harry Atkinson 


Executive Director, The Bureau of Church Building, National Council of Churches 


We live in a generation characterized 
by aptitude tests, job analyses, Hooper 
ratings, and efficiency experts. People 
are conditioned to appraise critically 
everything they encounter. And that in- 
cludes religion too. Our churches, veiled 
as they are in sentiment and tradition, 
are no longer accepted unless they give 
evidence of rendering effective service. 

A recent study of a new residential 
suburb clearly indicates that people 
moving into that area selected the 
church best equipped to meet the needs 
of their families irrespective of previous 
affiliations. 

How high does your church rate with 
members or those who might become 
members? Is your church really well 
equipped to meet the needs of your 
community? 

The church edifice and grounds are 
the visible and tangible symbol of the 
Eternal. Take a look at vour church 
property. The signboard, if there is one, 
and if the lettering is legible, may in- 
dicate it is the house of the Living God, 
but what actually goes on in the minds 
of the people who see it and enter it 
from day to day? 

Despite the many new facilities avail- 
able at comparatively moderate cost, too 
many churches are plagued by bad 
heating, atrocious lighting, dingy—if not 
dirty—interiors, poor ventilation, dis- 
torted voice transmission, or distracting 
mechanical devices. Many of them are 
cluttered up with bric-a-brac, tattered 
banners, yellowing posters and pictures, 
and encumbered with furniture which is 
neither useful nor ornamental. A 
courageous house cleaning is needed in 


40 


many of our older church buildings. 
Most of these hindrances can and should 
be eliminated from God’s house. What- 
ever »ffends the sensibilities of people of 
good taste, whatever gets in the way of 
the sympathetic and undivided atten- 
tion of the worshiper, should be 
remedied. 

The effective church should have 
well kept grounds, attractive shrubs and 
flowers, and carefully trimmed walks 


i ™ . : 
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and driveways. Paint and masonry 
should be in good condition, with doors 
attractively painted or varnished, and 
with handrails of iron rather than 
plumber’s water piping. Less unrelieved 
cement work in walks and retaining 
walls and more flagstones and_ stone- 
work, plus an attractive signboard give 
the average edifice a pleasing “face 
lift.” Your church is not well equipped, 
if it is seedy looking in outward ap- 
pearance. 


Entrance 
Is the entrance to your place of wor- 


ship the cheerless, characterless, 
cramped, ill-lighted place so frequently 


it 


found in church buildings? If so, or if 
it even faintly reminds you of what | 
have described, why don’t you consider 
making this area of first impressions at- 
tractive by wise use of color, light, and 
carefully chosen furnishings? 

The narthex or entrance should be or 
can be made large enough so that people 
coming and going can be greeted in 
friendly fashion and latecomers can be 
cared for until admitted ‘to the service 
of worship. Seats should be provided for 
older persons awaiting transportation. 

A flower stand adorned with a potted 
plant of flowers, an inviting literature 
table, a good religious picture hung on 
a well-lighted end wall, good lighting, 
cheerful wall surfaces, and perhaps some 
acoustical treatment on the ceiling, will 
serve to make your narthex an inviting 
and useful place. 

Where climate dictates, make certain 
the narthex is well heated for those com- 
ing in out of the cold or storm and asa 
means of keeping cold draughts from 
those already seated in the sanctuary. 
Nonslip floor covering, umbrella stands, 
and portable coat racks for rainy or 
snowy Sundays should also be provided. 
Plenty of nearby offstreet parking space 
will keep the narthex uncrowded. 


Worship 


No church is well equipped whose 
place of worship, be it ever so humble, 
does not by its architecture and appoint- 
ments induce the worshiper “to think 
God's thoughts after Him.” There are 
differing opinions as to how this can be 
effected. The chancel, with the Lord's 
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table and cross as the focal point of reli- 
gious interest, is the device most widely 
accepted. 

“Color dynamics,” so effectively em- 
ployed in industry, hospitals, and public 
buildings, makes it possible, through the 
use of color, light, and sound, to heighten 
the dramatic and religious feeling of 
the place of worship. This includes: 
cheerful but reverent wall coverings; 
floor coverings of asphalt, rubber, lino- 
leum, plastic tile, cork, and wood or 
carpet, available in many colors; 
acoustical tile and plaster for walls and 
ceilings where necessary; lighting which 
can be increased and decreased in in- 
tensity and focused where it will pro- 
vide adequate illumination both to high- 
light special features of services and the 
architecture and at the same time give 
good reading light at pew level, Other 
aids include comfortable pews with 
foam rubber or other cushion materials; 
mechanically controlled heat and ven- 
tilation, and air conditioning; electronic 
devices for the hard of hearing; sound 
amplifiers and transmitters to carry serv- 
ices to auxiliary rooms on overflow oc- 
casions; electronic carillons which can be 
used with the organ in services of wor- 
ship or amplified for projection from the 
church tower as a community call to 
worship; and electric or electronic in- 





struments which can be used in place of 
the pipe organ where such cannot be 
provided. 

A colorful cloth for the pulpit and 
attractive book markers for the Holy 
Bible on the lectern will grace these 
massive pieces of furniture and em- 
phasize the ministries of the spoken and 
written Word. Critical examination of 
pew racks may indicate that new and 
appropriate hymnals and service books 
and Bibles are needed for congregational 
participation in worship services. Rub- 
ber insets for communion cup holders 
will eliminate the staccato which so fre- 
quently punctuates the solemn moments 
of the Lord’s Supper. 


Business 


The church’s efficiency is in no small 
measure conditioned by the space and 
equipment provided for its working staff. 
Good typewriters, duplicating and ad- 
dressing machines, card files of member- 
ship by street addresses and by alphabet, 
filing cabinets, storage space for supplies 
and literature, book shelves, dictating 
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Why do more churches 
choose the Hammond Organ. 
than any other comparable 
instrument ? 


e Beautiful church organ tones—an almost 
unlimited variety. 


HERE ARE A e True to pitch, never needs tuning. 
FEW OF THE ¢ Reverberation control brings music of 
cathedral quality to any size church. 
REASONS: ¢ Easy for the beginner to play, an inspira- 


tion for the master musician. 


¢ The lowest-cost complete church organ. 


------------FOR FULL INFORMATION MAIL COUPON-~------====: 











fT 
ry ' 
1 Hammond Instrument Company : 
1 4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Ilinois ' 
' 
: Please send my free copy of your informative booklet “Are You Wondering About Organs?” ' 
; I understand this does not obligate me in any way. : 
rn ' 
' Name ' 
4 ' 
i ' 
a Address ; 
; ' 
‘ City. Zone State. ; 
: ©1953, HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 9 1 
Qenenesananesenesenan en apanahmeenénde esdsenesesenesesesesinenmen ein cienmnenehmengneneeasennanaes —_—r | 
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CHAPEL 
CHAIRS 


Beautifully and 
sturdily made 





Wood used—kiln dried oak. 
Finish—Natural or Stained. 


Upholstery—Kalistron, a plastic mate- 
rial that will not scuff and is availabie in 
different colors. 

Chairs also available with hand-woven fibre 
seats, woven-web seats, velour upholstered 
back and Order 
kneeler and bookracks. 


seat. with or without 


Complete information on these chairs and newly 
designed church school furniture sent on request. 


DeLong, Lenski & DeLong 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS AND TABLES 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 











Buya... 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need... yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 


It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
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Is Your Church 
Well Equipped? 


and transcribing units, a tape recorder, 
a stapling machine, a paper punch, and 
a small cutter have proven good invest- 
ments for busy church offices. Larger 
churches handling a considerable volume 
of mail would do well to install postage 
meters. 

The church office should be located 
where it is accessible to persons entering 
the building. A counter, railing, or half- 
height door will serve to protect the 
office staff from unnecessary intrusions. 
A reception room adjacent to the office 
and the pastor’s study will serve a use- 
ful purpose, The study should be near to, 
but protected from, the noise and in- 
terruptions of the office. An intercom 
system, a telephone switch panel through 
which to filter necessary calls to the 








study, and a private unlisted phone for 
the study will more than pay for them- 
selves in efficiency in the larger churches. 

A session or board room adjacent to 
the office will provide meeting space 
for the boards and committees of the 
church and an auxiliary room for the 
office when extra working space _ is 
needed. This room should be equipped 
with a telephone, a substantial table and 
chair, storage cabinets, electric outlets 
for floor lamps and for such office appli- 
ances as may be used from time to time. 


Service and sanitation 


Make certain the sexton has proper 
tools and equipment with which to meet 
his exacting and unending duties. In- 
valuable are an adequate heavy-duty 
vacuum cleaner; a floor-polishing unit; 
plenty of mops, brooms, cleaning ma- 
terials, and tools; convenient electric out- 
lets and extension cords; a ladder or two, 
preferably of aluminum or magnesium; 
and storage space for tools and supplies. 
A room of his own where he can have a 
radio for his use when waiting for late 
church meetings to end will give your 
caretaker’s morale a boost and make him 
more effective in his work, 

Fresh, cheerful paint, sanitary floor 
coverings, disinfectant, a ventilating fan, 
hand-soap containers, a decent towel 
dispenser, mirrors, and properly func- 
tioning toilet installations will redeem 
in most instances the disgraceful condi- 
tions which exist in many church rest- 


| rooms. 


Recreation 


The dramatic movement of popula. 
tion and the consequent influx of new. 
comers into housing developments may 
increase a church’s responsibility for the 
social needs of these uprooted and 
ofttimes lonely people. A well-equipped 
social hall should be a must for church 
suppers, entertainments, picture projec. 
tion, and other recreational and com. 
munity - service undertakings. Plenty of 
good-quality folding chairs and tables 
with trucks to convey them to and from 
storage; a simple stage with plenty of 
electric outlets and a soft wood floor to 
which scenery and flats can be nailed 
readily; wiring and outlets for audio- 
visual programs; attractive, durable 
floor covering and an acoustical ceiling 
if needed; and adequate lighting with 
readily reached switches are essential 
considerations. 

A good floor rug, several floor lamps, 
attractive portable screens, a few oc- 
casional chairs, a living room table, a 
good religious picture or two, and care. 
fully decorated walls and windows with 
bright pastel shades prevailing will make 
it possible to use this social hall for a 
variety of purposes. If sports or scouting 
activities are included, be sure of your 
floor surface and your wainscoting. 
Smaller general purpose rooms should 
have Pullman kitchenettes, attractive 
wall surfaces, good pictures graded to 
the interest of the groups concerned, in- 
formal furniture and a fireplace to give 
a homelike, living-room effect, with per- 
haps a television and radio combination, 
a piano, or phonograph.. In some in- 
stances, a worship center is at one end 
of the social hall. This makes it possible 
to use the room for practically all of the 
purposes indigenous to a youth program. 


Food 


A well planned kitchen is essential to 
the efficiency of every church, Care 
should be taken to design it for the spe- 
cial needs of the church and for the 





volunteer workers who use it. A large 
electric refrigerator, a dishwashing ma- 
chine, a garbage disposal unit, modern 
electric or gas ranges and coffee urns, 
meat-slicing and food-mixing machines, 
pressure cookers, steam tables, adequate 
sinks (preferably of stainless steel or 
monometal), fan ventilators, plenty of 
kitchen utensils, and an electric knife 
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sharpener, are important to the modern 
church kitchen. Buggies which can be 
ysed in both kitchen and dining room 
to transport food, dishes, silver, and table 
coverings; cheerful decor; flooring cov- 
erings of grease-resistant tile; tile and 
glass wall surfaces in so far as practic- 
able; plenty of well planned storage 
space; and an acoustical ceiling of per- 
forated metal inserts—these are some of 
the items most often found in efficient 


kitchens. 


Education 


For purposes of emphasis we have 
left until last the importance of ade- 
quately equipping the church plant for 
its program of Christian education. To- 
day the Church’s teaching ministry takes 
on increased significance because of the 
large increase in the number of children 
who are crowding into our church 
schools. A baby is born every twelve 
seconds in this country and there are 
53 per cent more children under five 
years of age than there were ten years 
ago. 

The building and equipment which 
presupposes a “talking teacher and a 
listening class” in a “monklike cell” is 
apparently on the way out. Today’s 
teaching envisions a learning situation 
where the pupil! is afforded space and 
equipment with which to enter into an 
experience of Christian living. Greater 
pupil participation in a more varied pro- 
gram including creative handwork, pro- 
gram planning, music, dramatics, wor- 
ship, and guided group-play as well as 
worship have in mind the fact that the 
pupil learns 10 per cent of what he hears, 
50 per cent of what he sees, and 90 per 
cent of what he does. The consequent 
eflect on building design and furnishing 
is considerable, and merits the most 
thoughtful study on the part of those 
planning changes in their present church 
buildings. 

Many churches now provide for baby 
care, and welcome toddlers to rooms 
equipped with cribs, play pens, baby- 
food warmers and storage space, germi- 
cidal lamps, and sanitary equipment for 
beds. Such arrangements assure pro- 
tection and proper care for the children 
and permit young parents to attend 
church services or adult classes. 

For children from three years up, 
some twenty-five square feet of floor 
space per pupil should be provided if 
at all possible. Nor should there be more 
than twelve to fifteen of the very small 
children in a single room. Floor area for 
juniors and pupils above that age can be 
reduced appreciably. The tendency to- 
day is toward large teaching groups with 
a director and assistants and large rooms 
accessible from a central corridor. Such 
an arrangement permits greater flexibil- 
ity in use of the building, eliminates 
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traffic through working areas to reach 
classrooms, and keeps down building 
costs. 

It is important that chairs be carefully 
selected for good posture and proper 
height. Floor coverings, wall surfaces, 
and ceilings should be selected to give 
the learner surroundings which are in- 
viting but not overstimulating. Very 
small children who spend most of their 
time on the floor should be adequately 
protected from cold. Sanitary rugs and 
resting mats should be available. 

The list of equipment which can be 
used in a well-run church school in- 
cludes housekeeping toys and books; 
suitable pictures for each age level; low 
benches for small children; plastic dishes 
and large blocks of good wood free from 
injurious paints or stains; grooved pic- 
ture rails at the child’s eye level; plenty 
of low, open shelves for storage of toys; 
painting easels, large crayons, and 
modeling clay; aquariums and growing 
plants; appropriate Bibles and hymnals 
for the older children; low window space 
preferably looking out upon a garden; 
projectors for moving pictures, film- 
strips, and Kodachrome slides; phono- 
graphs with a good selection of records; 
daylight screens for projection purposes; 
and storage space for all materials and 
for children’s clothing. 

Drinking fountains, adequate toilet | 





rooms with a step-up platform or small 
units for the younger children, good 
ventilation and regulated, adequate 
heating, and controlled lighting are 
basic. 

Children are most susceptible to their 
environment. They should be kept out 
of dark basements and cheerless sur- 
roundings. You need not be extravagant, 
but be sure that your church school is 
a cheerful, clean, homelike building 
where children and youth have places 
of their own. “A room for living, a pro- 
gram that fits the child, teachers who 
understand—these are the important 
factors in leading children into the 





SPEAKER STANDS 


TABLE AND 
FLOOR MODELS 





Practical, yet in- 
Table Model 14” high. a 

Shipped $U one to a carton. EX DENSIVE all 
Weight 15 Ibs, Price $7.75 

steel Lecterns 
and Speaker 
Stands. Ideal for 
church, school or 


banquet table. 


Modern in de- 
sign of simple 
yet substantial 


construction with 





an attractive ap- 
pearance. Fin- 





ished in tan beige 


Floor Model 44” high. 
Shipped KD one to a carton. 


Weight 32 tbs. Price $21.00 baked enamel. 


Lamp optional with either model. Price $3.75 
Manufactured by 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING COMPANY 


212 Ontario Street S.E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Kingdom of God.” 


CHOIR ROBES 


Pulpit Vestments—Altar Hangings 


EXTRA QUALITY 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST 
We prepay transportation on 


orders of 12 or more gowns. 
samples, 











Write for catalog, 


quotations. 


) Sie 


822 E. Colorado Bivd. 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


(formerly Allentown, Pa.) 


FOLDING 














Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 


Churches, Hotels, 
Schools, Societies 
Clubs and all 
Organizations 

WRITE FOR 

Manufactured By CATALOG 


THE “WMonroe. COMPANY . 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


~y $55 IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


EARN 
















50 Boxes Of New NEON-LIK 
CHRISTMAS CARDS From FREE SAMPLES! 
Bright, new idea in Christmas Cards! Lovely colors glow 
like magic, sell like magic! Just show FREE Samples to 
friends, Boop $1.10 cash per box, 158 unusual money-makers 
—card assoriments, GOLD NAME and other Imprints, sur- 
prise novelties. Profits to 1007, plus Bonus Gifts. Get 4 As- 
sortments on approval, 52 Imprint samples FREE! Lovely 
$1 Purse-Lite E for prompt action! Write TODAY! 


CREATIVE CARDS, 2505 Cermak Rd., Dept. 305-6, Chicago 8, Il. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 5) 


A general hymnal for use in all 
churches of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed tradition is now being compiled 
by a committee representing the five co- 
operating churches (Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S., United Presbyterian Church, 
Reformed Church in America, and As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian Church). 
Reporting to the 165th General Assem- 
bly of our Church, Dr. Albert J. Kissling 
of the U.S. Church, chairman of the 
committee, stated, “The book itself will 
contain 576 pages. In it will be found 
the best of our time-honored hymns and, 
in addition, metrical psalms, gospel 
hymns, Negro spirituals, ancient chants, 
and aids to worship.” —THE EDITORS 


‘The Best Job in the World’ 


« Your story, “The Best Job in the 
World” by James S. Stewart, in the 
August 8 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
is the most inspiring thing I have ever 
read in your magazine. 

It provides real insight into the min- 
istry. I shall see my minister in a differ- 
ent light in the future. Of course, my 
pastor has always been someone special 
to me—someone to whom I could take 
problems and joys—but I know now how 
a minister feels about his mission. 

Thank you for an informative, dra- 
matic article. Let’s have more like it. 

—Nancy DavULTON 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


An Invitation to Prayer 


« Some friends and I have started a 
prayer group, known as the Laymen’s 
League of Prayer. We hope that you and 
your readers may join in our efforts to 
let God rather than man reshape our 
world. 

Each member of the League selects 
a few political, religious, or cultural 
leaders as the “targets” of daily prayer. 
Monthly each “target” is sent a letter 
telling of our prayer and inviting him 
to join in our work. 

Both prayers and letters are com- 
pletely nondirective in spirit, reflecting 
neither political nor sectarian bias. We 
ask only that our “targets” turn to God 
for inspiration and guidance. 

Our membership is open to all who 
will join in our “Target Practice for God” 
and in our letter writing, for we feel 
the letters and prayers to be equally 
important. Our prayers bring God’s in- 
tercession; our letters serve as frequent 
reminders that God must be both inspira- 
tion and judge of all men’s work. 

—Tue LayMeEn’s LEAGUE OF PRAYER 


Los Angeles, California 
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The alcoholic and religion... 


An alcoholic is a man with a disease, 
a very prevalent disease. But the doctor 
has no medicine that can cure him. The 
church has tried to find a solution, but the 
church, too, has failed. But one organiza- 
tion—Alcoholic Anonymous—has found a 
way to help. The amazing thing about AA 
is that their program of rehabilitation is 
based entirely on spiritual 
basic in their cure is a belief in God. 
Why then have they succeeded where the 
organized church failed? 


principles; 


\ Presbyterian minister, who has worked 
along with members of AA, analyzes their 
program in a new book, Mincing no words, 
he shows case histories of individual alco- 
holics, shows how each step in the AA 
program has helped them, and how these 
steps resemble the aims of the church. 
And he shows how the church and AA can 
benefit from a closer relationship. His book 
is sometimes shocking, sometimes critical 
of both AA and the church, But it is al- 
ways honest. There will no doubt be some 
people who will not want to face such 
reality. But anyone who earnestly desires 
to understand this great problem, to help 
the alcoholic, and to use his religion to 
the utmost, will find this book a work of 
vital importance. The name of the book 
is A SOBER FAITH: Religion and Alco- 
holics Anonymous. It is written by G. 
Aiken Taylor and is available at your book- 
store for $2.00. We think that you will 
find A SOBER FAITH inspiring reading 

-a book to own and to give to those 
concerned with this tragic situation. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 











Your Organization Can 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
With This New Dust Cloth 


\ “ONE-WIPE” 
ww ah DUST CLOTH 

' IS EASY TO SELL 
-\ AND OFFERS 
- BIG PROFITS 





Write Now for Details! 

The marvelous new ‘‘ONE-WIPE’’ Dust Cloth 
sells for only 69c. (Your group makes $2.76 
on every dozen.) There’s nothing else like it. 
“ONE-WIPE” is the only rewashable dust cloth 
that absorbs dust and holds it in the cloth 
until you wash it out. Can be washed up to 
20 times and still retains effectiveness. Send 
for details, prices and sample. 


THE JOSEPH PARMET CO. 
764 Front St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


















CHURCH 
FURNISHINGS 


STAINED GLASS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
ALTARS + PULPITS + TABLETS 
GENUINE BELLS + VESTMENTS 
CHOIR GOWNS 













WHAT MAKES A 
GOOD SUNDAY SCHOOL? 


(Continued from page 13) 


films to the gang. These leaders stand 
out because they know how to point 
problems into Christian decisions. They 
know when to guide and when to take 
hands off. As Dr. Gilbert Close said: 
“The senior even likes to fall on his 
face if he does the falling.” 

What do you think of when you hear 
“adult department”? Men’s class, older 
women's class? Possibly older “home- 
makers”? A young lawyer in New Mex- 
ico wrote: “A shocking number of ses- 
sions and church officers think of adults 
just as pew-holders and canvassers, We 
ought to blush at the lack of conscious 
induction of adults into church life and 
work through the Sunday school. The 
church's biggest bet today is its young 
adults.” He went to work with a small 
group; threw out the “solo technique” 
in teaching; used panels, debates, and 
visual aids. He literally “packed ‘em in 
the aisles.” The group’s additional 
studies of social education and action 
one night a month draw the whole 
neighborhood. “A man’s religion must 
be measured by what it enables him 
to do,” wrote Dr. Grenfell. 

We've just discovered the “3D” of 
the Sunday school is parent education. 
We've always known pupils had parents 
and homes, but the picture has deep- 
ened and grows wider as we look. 
Parents need recognition, to know the 
church wants the same things for their 
child, to feel a useful partnership, We've 
been slow to sense this pulse of our 
curriculum,” to bring to life and strength- 
en in our homes a Christian quality 
of thought and living.” Is there a class 
for parents? They'll be steady custom- 
ers, since children are a long time grow- 
ing. A Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, church 
has pulled most of its leadership for the 
past three years from just such a class. 

“You then, my son, be strong in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus, and what 
you have heard from me before many 
witnesses entrust to faithful men who 
will be able to teach others also” (Il 
Timothy 2:1-2). Making a good Sunday 
school is a job—a glorious, back-break- 
ing, overpaid job for those with under- 
standing. “It is,” as Dr. Paul Payne puts 
it, “the adventure of helping to deter- 
mine the shape of the world.” 

When will the churches in our day 
quit fiddling at education, and make 
their Sunday schools good—good for the 
Kingdom? When their teachers become 
“able,” able to “speak with understand- 
ing” to persons of every age. And that 
won't happen until our pastors, elders, 
and superintendents make teacher-train- 
ing their urgent first order of very un- 
finished business. 
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Presbyterian Law for the Local 
Church, by Eugene Carson Blake. 
(Westminster Press, Philadelphia; 
Dec. 1, 1953; 128 pages; one to four 
copies $1.50 each, five or more $1.35.) 


A rewrite of the Manual of Presby- 

rian Law for Church Officers and 
Members has been long overdue. It is 
gon to appear, prepared at the request 
{the General Assembly by the recently 
elected Stated Clerk, Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake. The manual carries a new 
itle: Presbyterian Law for the Local 
Church. 
Former editions of this manual con- 
tain much valuable material. The con- 
tent, however, was arranged and pre- 
sented in a form not calculated to en- 
courage general reading. It was too ex- 
tensive and the format resembled a legal 
digest. Even a casual comparison of the 
old and new manuals reveals that the 
new manual has gained in eye appeal 
and in readability. Its brevity is com- 
mendable. 

Here is a book that offers great possi- 
bilities for many different uses. Alert 
church officers will consult it as a guide 
in carrying out their administrative 
duties. Church members desiring to be 
informed Presbyterians will read it with 
appreciation. Two of its most promising 
uses are as a textbook for church officer 
training and a resource book for adult 
communicant classes. In this reviewer's 
opinion, every newly elected church 
officer ought to be presented with a copy. 
Pastors will find it a constant companion 
as they perform their duties as modera- 
tors of sessions and as members of the 
presbytery. 

The author tells us that this work is 
based on two authoritative sources, the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, and 
relevant excerpts from the Acts of the 
General Assembly. It is cemented into 
a readable and meaningful unit by the 
author's comments and observations de- 
tived from his knowledge of Presbyter- 
ian law and rich experience as presbyter 
and pastor. 

The author’s comments are in line 
with historic Presbyterianism. They 
breathe an ecumenical spirit. They give 
no encouragement to presumptuous 
church dictators or to the establishment 
of a church bureaucracy or a vast cen- 
tralization of church power. They firmly 
set forth the fact that the Presbyterian 
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To Know 
Your Church 


system is built upon an acceptance of 
the unity of the Church—such a unity as 
does not remove the responsibility nor 
injure the rights of individual Christians 
and local congregations. 

This book should not be classified as 
a dry, legal tome; it may well find a 
place in the library of every Presbyterian 
family. —E. B. PAIsLEy 


Yearbook of American Churches, 1953 
Edition, edited by Benson Y. Landis. 
(National Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.; 
$4.00.) 


Each year’s edition of this unique and 
invaluable sourcebook has facts and 
statistics about the religious organiza- 
tions of the United States and Canada, 
as well as interpretations of current 
trends. A reliable directory, it contains 
names and addresses of religious and 
social-service agencies, church periodi- 
cals and colleges, and state and local 
councils of churches. 

A special study of ministers’ “real” 
salaries compared to those of other voca- 
tions is a thought-provoking feature of 
the 1953 edition. —M. A. G. 


War, Peace, and the Christian Mind, 
by James Thayer Addison. (The Sea- 
bury Press, Greenwich, Connecticut; 


1953; 112 pages, $2.00.) 


The Christian attitude toward war, 
relating as it does to military prepared- 
ness and the personal experiences of so 
many Americans with the armed forces, 
is often the subject of earnest discussion 
among church groups and_ individual 
Christians. 

This book by the late Dr. Addison, an 
Episcopal clergyman, is short and clear, 
and offers a remarkably complete picture 
of Christian views on war, with ample 
consideration of changes brought by 
“the atomic age.” 

A nonpacifist, Dr. Addison presents 
the pacifist position at its strongest, but 
finds contentions that “wars settle noth- 
ing” and “violence begets violence” his- 
torically insupportable. He believes that 
sometimes war really is “the lesser of two 
evils,” and that winning permanent 
peace will be “a long-range campaign 
which will last for generations and 
which calls for the highest statesmanship, 
the most steadfast patience, and the 
most unwavering faith.” —J. W. H. 





THE BOOK YOUR CHILD WILL 
ENJOY THE MOST—AND WHICH 
WILL HELP HIM LEARN TO READ 


GIVE YOUR CHILD 50 wonderful stories and 
= you loved as a child. Stories that will 
»xecome his favorites too! He'll find them all 
in the Better Homes & Gardens Story Book. 


More fun than comics or TV...stories so interest- 
ing youngsters want to read them themselves. 
Peter Rabbit, Old Mother Hubbard, 
Aesop's fables, Brer Rabbit, The Little 

Red Hen and 45 others! 

ILLUSTRATIONS reproduced from famous early 
editions make each story exciting to look at! 
Large, clear type means easy senting. 

YOU'LL FIND the beautiful, sturdily bound 
151-p. Better Homes & Gardens Story Book 
wherever books are sold. Or use the coupon 
for the convenience Of oo wun 
ordering by mail—and | 7 c 
thrill your youngster $ 
by havingthe package “*~ . 
addressed to him! Better Homes 


Only $2.95. sad ardew 


Ideal Gift for 


Children 3 to 8 Ma 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 

208 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines 3, Iowa 
Send Better Homes & Gardens Story Book 
to address given. I enclose [] check OR 
0 money order for $2.95. 
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MINISTER WANTED. Semi-rural, near large city East 
Coast. Salary $4,000, manse, plus some expenses. A 
growing and challenging community. Planned expan- 
sion, Write M. P. Wallis, Presbyterian Life Personal Box 
No. B-2, Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 














SUCCESSFUL 
FUND-RAISI 


Compiled and Anno- 
tated by Julius King 
Foreword by Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill 









Here is practical inspiring help for the times 
when a church has to ask for money. Written 
and compiled for small churches as well as 
large, this indispensable new book explains 
the techniques of budget estimating, and 
offers a generous range of fund-raising sermons 
which got results in churches in all parts of 
the country. “... meets a long felt need in 
the field of stewardship. Every minister should 
own and use this volume.” J. G. Patton, Jr. 
Chairman, Joint Dept. of Stewardship and 
Benevolence, Nat'l Council of Churches. 

At all bookstores $4.00 _ 

Two chapters by re —ant 
George E. Lundy, C10 R yy 

of Marts & Lundy Fi Wp u 
Inc., one of the larg- hi TAY AY] 
est fund-raising ER NGY. , 
organizations in 
America. 
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Men and Women Hail New Kind of 
Sickness and Accident Policy 





No Reduction in Benefits Regardless of Age 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $25° 
Ages 60 to 69 Only £18 a Year—Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


Hospitalization Insurance. So if you are now a mem- 
ber of some worthy hospitalization plan, you still need 
this additional protection. Only a small percentage of 
people are confined to a hospital, and even then only 
for a fraction of the time they are disabled. Most peo- 
ple—over 80 %—are confined at home where hospital- 
ization plans do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized 
for a few days or a week, then spend weeks of con- 
valescence at home before they can go back to work 
again. The North American Policy pays specified ben- 
efits regardless of whether you are confined to your 
home or to a hospital. 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection 
against financial worries that come when accident 
or sickness strikes. That’s why the reliable North 
American Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
has issued a special policy for men or women up 
to 75 years of age. It helps meet sudden doctor and 
hospital bills—and the cost is only $12 a year for either 
men or women from 15 to 59 years old... only $18 
a year from 60 to 69 years .. . from ages 70 to 75 only 
$24 a year. Easy payment plan if desired. 

No doctor's examination required, merely your own 
statement as to your present health. If your policy is 
in effect at age 75, you may even continue it to age 80 
at no further increase in premium. ABSOLUTELY NO 
REDUCTION IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. 
Protects you 24 hours a day. 

This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” Limited 
Accident and Sickness Policy which thousands of men 
and women are carrying, all over the country—it pays 
$25 a week for 10 weeks for total disability resulting 
from certain specified accidents and sicknesses: AN 
ADDITIONAL $25 A WEEK for 4 weeks from the first 
day of disability, for accidents requiring hospital con- 
finement; up to $25 cash for doctor bills (at the rate of 
$3 per visit) even for a minor accident such as a cut 
finger. In case of accidental death the policy pays 
$1,000.00 cash to your beneficiary. Accident benefits 
effective from date of policy. Sickness benefits effective 
30 days from date of policy. 

In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses in- 
cluding pneumonia, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
polio, ulcer of stomach or intestines, and operation for 
removal of appendix. hemorrhoids, gall bladder, kid- 
ney and prostate, paying the weekly benefit after the 
first seven days of confinement to either home or hos- 
pital. 

This new policy also has a double indemnity feature 
covering travel accidents. You receive $50 a week 
if disabled by an accident in a bus, taxicab, train, 
subway or street car, and $75 a week if the accident 
requires hospital confinement. The death benefit in- 
creases to $2,000.00 if caused by a travel accident. 


Your benefits are never reduced even though you 
are also insured in a Group Plan, Blue Cross or other 
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North American Accident Insurance Company of 


Chicago has been in business for more than sixty-six 
years, and is one of the largest sickness and accident 
companies with assets of over $25,000,000.00. It has 
paid out many millions to grateful policyholders when 
they needed help most. North American is licensed 
by the Insurance Departments of all 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, 


male or female, you need this sensible, necessary pro- 
tection. Get full details about this new policy by send- 
ing for the revealing booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” 
The booklet is absolutely free. It will be mailed with- 
out charge or obligation of any kind. We suggest you 
get your free copy by mailing the coupon to Premier 
Policy Division, North American Accident Insurance 
Co. of Chicago, 10 Commerce Court, Dept. 252, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 


a ee es ee es 9 es 0 es oe ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE sooktet 


Premier 
Policy 
Division 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 
10 Commerce Court, Dept. 252, 
Newark 2, New Jersey 


Please mail me your FREE booklet, “CASH OR 
SYMPATHY.” | understand there is absolutely 
no obligation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








ZONE NO.__ STATE 
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A LittLte YELLow ENGINE 


By Hazel H. Waterman 


By the time Tommy turned the last 
corner to Jimmy’s house, he was out of 
breath. He could hardly wait to get 
there. Every day since Jimmy’s birthday, 
a week ago, Tommy had been stopping 
on his way home from school to play 
with Jimmy’s new engine. 

Tommy wished he'd gotten an engine 
like that for his birthday, instead of 
Thumper. Oh, Thumper was okay—for 
a rabbit. But he wasn’t in the same class 
with the engine. Boy, it was keen. Hard 
and shiny and just the color of the real 
Diesel engine Dad ran. 

Every evening that Dad ran the 
engine, when the train pulled out of the 
station and whistled as it slid slowly 
past the house, Tommy would run out 
on the porch and wave to him. When 
he grew up, Tommy wanted to be just 
like Dad and run an engine like his. 

Tommy hurried up Jimmy’s driveway, 
but Jimmy wasn’t out playing like he 
usually was. “Rats,” muttered Tommy. 
All day long he’d been thinking about 
that engine. And now, Jimmy wasn't 
even in sight. 

Just then a yellow gleam near the 
hedge caught his eye—the engine. 
Jimmy must have forgotten and left it. 

Tommy ran over and picked it up. He 
pretended the balsam tree was a big 
city and he scooted the engine over 
there. Then the birch tree was another 
city. But every little while he would sit 
back on his heels and just hold the 
engine in his hands. 

The paper boy zoomed past on his 
bike and threw the evening paper on the 
porch. Tommy glanced up. Say, it was 
time he was getting home. He put the 
engine by the hedge, where he had 
found it, and started down the driveway. 
Then he turned for another loek at it. 
Its headlight shone in the sunshine. It 
almost seemed to wink at him. 

Tommy glanced around. There was 
no one in sight. Suddenly Tommy thrust 
the little engine under his sweater and 
ran home and upstairs. 

“Tommy, is that you?” called Mother. 
He didn’t want her to see that bulge un- 
der his sweater. He shut his door. Then 
he slipped the engine out and stood 
looking at it. It certainly was keen. 
“Tommy, why don’t you answer?” 

Hurriedly Tommy hid the engine un- 
der the blanket on the foot of his bed and 
ran downstairs. 

Mother was baking cookies. When 
he came into the kitchen she held out 
a big spicy one to him. 

Munching the cookie, Tommy went 
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out in the backyard to feed Thumper. 
Tommy stroked the rabbit’s long ears and 
gave him a carrot. But his mind was on 
the engine waiting for him under the 
blanket on his bed—and he had a funny 
feeling in his stomach. He shouldn't 
have brought it home. He knew better. 

Tommy gave Thumper the rest of his 
supper and filled his water dish. When 
Mother called for dinner, Tommy took 
a long time to come. He wasn’t hungry. 

“What’s the matter, Tommy? Surely 
that cookie wasn’t enough to spoil your 
dinner,” Mother peered at him anxiously. 
“Are you sick, dear?” 

“No—just not hungry—I guess—” 

And when Mother put dessert, 
chocolate ice cream, in front of him, he 
hardly tasted it. 

After dinner, Mother tuned in the 
Lone Ranger for him. It was Tommy’s 
favorite program, But tonight he wasn’t 
interested. “Jimmy shouldn't have left 
his engine out,” Tommy thought, “then 
I wouldn't have taken it.” 

Just then Dad’s train whistled and 
Tommy ran out to wave at him. For a 
minute, as the big train rumbled around 
a curve and out of sight, Tommy forgot 
his troubles. He turned to Mother. 
“He’s swell,” he exclaimed. 

“He thinks you're pretty swell, too,” 
said Mother. “He’s so proud of that gold 
star you got on your report card for 
‘Good Citizenship.” Do you know what 
he said?” 

Tommy's thoughts flew to the engine 
again up in his room—and he squirmed. 
“No—what did he say?” He swallowed. 

“He said that you were the best son 
a dad could ever have.” 

The best son. His Dad said that. 

All of a sudden Tommy couldn't stand 
it any more. “I think I'll go to bed, 
Mother,” he Said, and ran upstairs to his 
room. He could hardly bear to touch 
the engine, but he shoved it to the back 
of a bureau drawer, where he wouldn’t 
have to see it. 

Tommy knew what he had to do, In 
the morning he’d take the engine back. 
He’d have to confess to Jimmy’s folks. 

Tommy swallowed the lump in his 
throat. It wasn’t going to be easy. But 
he wasn't afraid. 

Afterward Tommy felt fine. Jimmy’s 
father had sure been nice about it, and 
insisted on shaking hands with Tommy 
before he let him go. 

Tommy ran whistling down the steps. 
“I feel like an airplane,” he said to him- 
self. “If I was an airplane, I'd take off. 
I feel swell.” 
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BaaaoRoRRS Why The Family Reading Club Offers RARABARERA 


; 
OF THESE FINE 
VOLUMES 
in publishers’ editions) for only 


ES, you are invited to accept amy three of the wonderful books —_ objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
Vaeee on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you : 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 4 PES) EDR y2( 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being _ to join the Club and get the ‘sree books you want, without delay! ~~ 4 we Bet 
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THE SILVER CHALICE 

By Thomas B.-¢ ain 

\ r el of adventure, love 
with literature's 
t h of Cheis 
" 1 story 

AUDUBON’S ANIMALS 

Edited by Alice Ford 
j Ros paint 

lisher’s edition $ 2.50 


A MAN CALLED PETER 
By « Ml F 


.. 
SNIPS AND SNAILS 
By Louise Baker 
How Miss Baker coped wit 
of high-spirited : 
teaching at an ex 
rut West makes a $ 
won't want to miss' Pub. ed 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
By 


Fulton Oursler 


V/ItLSOO 


" vu 
$3.00 


ng of the 
neing Him 
€ entwined 
lose to the mod 
<} s edition $) 95 

SEWING MADE EASY 

By Mary Lynch 
Shows you how to cut ew, finish 
and remodel clothes like a profes 
sional ' Easy to follow, complete, full 
of ideas and short-cuts. 1000 illus- 
tr P $ t $2.95 

MUSIC LOVERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Edited by Deems Taylor 
Lays th f dat at a 


' ' ¢ 
education ‘ss 


musical 
mmaties of 
7,000 
5 hort biographies, 900 
A coms ‘ e book! 
MARY LINCOLN 
By Ruth Painter Randall 
j errl 
the trath 
i x Abraham 
P ‘ », $5.75 
CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
f Ts Roch 
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‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept 

SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 

If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Street and No. 


City....... 


(Please print) 





= z State 
Same offer in Canada. 
[ Ont. 
and Canada. 


Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, 
Offer good only in U. 8. A. 


Age, if 
Under 21 


oo om on an ab an an am an am ee Os ee ea 





CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memeersuip 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 9-Pt, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


(CD Audubon's Animals 


C) Creative Home 
Decorating 


C) The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 


C) A Man Called Peter 
C) Mary Lincoln 


(CD Meta Given's Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 


() Music Lovers’ 
Encyclopedia 


C) Sewing Made Easy 
(CD The Silver Chalice 
(CD Snips and Snails 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely Ilcave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
Postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. An@ 
your books will be delivered to your door 
—Tready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 @ 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50°) on 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstandin 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Ch 
selections you take. When the value 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you cam 
save as much as 60% of your book dollars? 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will) 
appeal to the finest instincts of 
member of your family, let us introd! 
you to the Family Reading Club NO 
while you can get your choice of 

REE of the wonderful books de: D 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection” 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, 
mail the coupon today. However, as 
unusual offer may be withdrawn ot nt 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon ' 


FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 











